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The Law, and the Order of the Growth of 
Faculties. 








By Joux OapEN, Obio Central Normal School, 
Worthington, Ohio, 


NO. L. 


We do not propose any categorical answers to the inquir. 
ies suggested by the foregoing. The subject is not yet well 
enough understood to admit of such answers: and it is 
certainly too serious in its bearings upon human progress 
and destiny, to admit of any trifling. A few suggestions 
may not be amiss, however, since discussion may lead toa 
better understanding of this unfolding of the faculties. 

When we speak of “ Faculties,” we mean those of body 
and mind, all that pertains to man, as such, either physical 
or metaphysical ; either inherent, or acquired. And when 
we speak of growth, we mean development in both respects ; 
for we cannot rightly conceive of the growth of the one set 
of faculties 10 the neglect of the other, without ‘involving 
the idea of distortion ; and distortion is not lawful growth. 
To avoid this, the growth of the one must not be allowed to 
interfere with that of the other. The one contains the other 
—affords it a channel of operation, a visible manifestation. 
The mind, in turn, energizes the body, embelishes it, oper- 
ates through it, furnishes forth the conditions of life. 

In other words, tLe mind builds its own house; builds 
the body, and grows while it builds, grows by building 
the architect andthe architecture. Bcth grow best when 
they agree. The one shvuld not tear down what the other 
builds : and what injures the one, injures the other, no mat.’ 
ter from what source it comes. The sympathy is so com- 
plete, that tle house cannot be impaired with injury to the 
the inmate. What helps the one, helps the other. What 
hinders the one, hinders the other. ‘There is economy, in 
true building. There is no waste. There can be none, 
where the Law is observed. 

But by what means is this growth carried on, and what 
are the distinct processes? In brief answer, both these de- 
partments of our being appropriate nourishment or food 
and grow by activities and exercise, by intercommunion, by 
mutual aids, a fact not always observed by educators, but 
acardinal one, nevertheless. Every attempt to sever this 
union, strengthens the parties united, and renders their 
communings more complete, and their individual manifest- 
ations more peaceful and powerful. Hence the healthier 
and stronger the body, the healthier and stronger the mind, 
other things being equal ; and vice versa. 

Education therefore, consists practically, in harmonizing 
’ man’s faculties, one with another, and with their surround- 
ings. The education that does not do this, fails in one of 
its important offices. It consicts therefore in subordinating 
nature, conquering self and glorifing the maker, All three 








of these objects harmonize, i.e. the one aidsthe other, In 
deed the one cannot be successfully carried on without the 
other. The very best processes for one are the very best for 
the other. Here again, appears the economy and harmony 
of right methods. It is divine. 

There is also pleasure. All true growth begets pleasure. 
It isalaw. The healthy activity of any faculty begets 
pleasure, as well as growth ; and when they all act, and act 
in harmony, the pleasure and growth are enhanced corres- 
pondingly. It is healthful, lawful, powerful, durable, right. 
But where there is antagonism, there is unwilling activity, 
friction, strife, stupor, pain, disease, distruction, death. We 
may'therefore know when ;the educational processes are 
right, or lawful, by these infallible tests. No surer ones 
could be established. They are natural, and may be relied 
upon, under all circumstances, even when diseased organ- 
ism, bad habit, or constitutional weakness, or derangement 
exists; for here they are the unerring indices of the mental, 
moral and physical conditions, 

Man’s body is the instrument of the mind, whether the 
latter is regarded asa purely spiritual essence, independent 
in its ultimate acts, or aa a force sointimately associated 
with the body, as to be but the result of certain physical 
changes ; the body still is the instrument. (In the latter 
case, it would be difficult, I think, to tell how these “ physi- 
cal changes ” take place, unless indeed we allow, there is 
something superior to matter to putit in motion.) It is the 
organic machine through which, and upon which the mind 
plays. It possesses life, and is composed of a set of organs, 
nicely adjusted to some special organic functions, Through 
these organs the mind flows. In them the mind meets mat- 
ter, as in the case of senses—and manifests itself in the form 
of sensations and perceptions. It has alsointernal and in- 
herent energies, or resources, that subsequently manifest 
themselves in the form of pure intellections, thoughts, 
ideas, etc. These energies are set in motion at first, by 
means of impressions made through the senses, made upon 
the sensorium ; thence reflected or caught up by the idea- 


tional centers, and returned through the motory system or | 


tracks by efferent action in the form of thouglts, emotions, 
desires, etc. 

The mind, therefore, becomes the active, the responsible 
agent, the body, the passive instrument. ll evil, or disor- 
der, or sin, or whatever it may be called, whether it relates 
to the body or the mind, is but the result of disordered 
action, of derangement somewhere, either in the active 
agent, or in the passive instrument. It is either functional 
derangement, constitutional or inherited perversion, or ac- 
quired habit, so that the body and the mind are at antago- 
nisms between themselves, and at variance with their sur- 
soundings. 

Now what right education seeks to do, is to destroy this 
antagonism where it exists, and to reestablish that lost 
harmony between these two sections of man—the mind and 
the body; and to bring them into such relations to their 
surroundings, or external matter, as are supposed to have 
existed, before any such derangement took place. In other 
words, to bring the child, or the subject of education, be it 
child or man, into such relationship with himseif and ex- 
ternal nature, that these rationa! laws shall assert their pro- 
per sway over him. Harmony can result only from a re- 
union of those things that have been separated, either by 
violence or otherwise ; whether this separation relates to 
antecedent causes, present existing evils for which we are 
not responsible, or to ovr ignorance and mistakes in educa- 
tion. 

Let me ask my fellow teachers whether it is not worth 
our while to examine these subjects a little, these funda 
mental principles, to see if we cannot discover in them, or 
lying about them, the causes of some of the sad tailures 








which we witness among what are called educated people. 
It seems to me the world is running wild after what it is 
pleased to term the practical; orto putit squarely, after 
show, which is another name for sham; after $s, and cts., 
and forgetting that there are underlying principles associat - 
ed with our system of education, which, if violated, must 
produce evil, however grand may appear the superstructure. 





School Room Discipline. 


It is important for the teacher to keep constantly in mind 
that the school was made for the pupils and not the pupils 
for the school. There must be order, interest and labor, 
but the greatest of these is labor. There is no progress 
without labor, and the surest way to interest your pupils is 
to set them at work ; if they work they will keep order 
But only the true teacher knows how to select suitable 
work and see that it is properly done. Probably, one half 
of the time in the school-room is wasted, goes to nothing- 
ness, from two causes—the inability of the the teacher to in- 
duce labor, 1nd the uselessness of much of the labor requir- 
ed. In order to reach real discipline the teacher must look 
at principles, The human mind operates according to cer- 
tain laws, in fixed methods. That isa successful teacher 
who perceives these laws and in the light of them performs 
her daily work. The best definition of discipline is the 
prompt and cheerful acquisesence of the pupil in the require. 
ments of the teacher. Of course, there is no such thing as 
teaching without it. Some may obtain it at great cost, and 
some easily and readily, but to all itis necessary. The 
question of importance to one who essays to teach is, can 
you “govern” or “discipline” your pupils, for these 
words mean the same thing. I know there are teachers 
who smile at the difficulties that others meet. They say 
they never think of government, thet it comes perfectly 
easy, that their pupils readily and cheerfully obey and that 
they only need to louk at a scholar and he submits, I be- 
lieve such cases are rare. Some have good and obedient 
pupils to dea! with, some, again, have an “wvasy way Of get- 
ting along” with young people. The “secret of govern- 
ment” lies ina knowledge of human nature, Some see 
the secret springs by which the motives are reached and 
operate on them ani thus the management of their rooms 
iseasy. I shall refer tothisagain. I now wish to give 
some practical hints on order, that may aid the young teach. 
er. Among the first requisites I would place Self Posses- 
sion. By this I mean a continued presence of mind, no 
nervousnes, or lack of confidence in yourself. The pupil 
knows at once if you are afraid of him or what is just the 
same doubtful of yourself. “Believe in yourselves, and 
others will believe in you.’’ A new teacher was appointed 
to the care of a large class that had given immense trouble 
to his predecessor. If his back was turned an instant some- 
thing would be thrown against the wall and all would deny 
having done it. The new teacher had had little experi- 
ence, and was notified of the unruly nature of the boys. He 
believed he could mansge them, he believed in himself 
most implicitly. On entering the room on Monday morn- 
ing he found it filled with”boys, all in a state of dire confu- 
sion. Punching, pulling hair, stamping with the feet, sing 
ing, whistling and shouting welcomed the new teacher. He 
stopped a moment and looked at the boys, not with sur- 
prise, or doubt, and then in a quiet, sabdued but firm tone 
said. “ There, boys, that will do.”’ It was felt that he meant 
it, and silence reigued. No one will ever govern in its best 
sense who cannot look her pupils coolly, unflinchingly, 
unassumingly in the eye. Some look over their scholars, 
but not atthem. Ateacher who looks into the scholar’s 
eyes as though she could read there their thoughts, while 
she herself retains herself, does not part with herself will 
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thus obtain a mastery over those who are her superiors in 
brate force. A teacher became habituated to the use of the 
phrase “I am surprised.”” Now this will not restain or govern 


ensue when the body generally is nourished ; and so it will, 
if there be no exhorbitant demands on the part of other or- 
gans, giving them such a preference as to leave very little 


aboy. She was “surprised” «ut the whispering, at the 
poor reading, etc. Itisatrait of youug human nature to 

love to see others ‘‘ surprised.’ Hence the teacher should 

be self poised under all circumstances. 

Another teacher became aware shat a pupil was tying a 
string to a button of the coat of the boy in front. Instead 
of pouncing upon him, she simply remarked, in a cool, self- 
possessed way, “You have amused yourself long enough 
with that string. Take it off and putitaway.” Itisa But we must further distinguish the mental functions 
good practice fora young teacher to look at her pupils. | themselves ; for these are very different“and mutually ex 
Let her accustom herself to look into the eyes with steadi- | clusive. Great refinement in the subdivisions is not neces- 
ness and firmness—not in a staring, rude way, but in a quiet, sary for the illustration. The broadest contrast:is the emo- 
thoughtful, searching wey. The pupil knows not what you | tional and the intellectual—feeling as pleasure, pain, or 
think about him ; he will fancy if he is conscious of miss- | excitement, and feeling as knowledge. These two in ex- 
deeds that you are reading it in his countenance. And the | treme manifestation are hostile to each other ; under extreme 
teacher must be able, to present an equal, undisturbed face | emotional excitement the intellect suffers; under great in- 
to her pupils. “ He rules well who can rule himself.” The | tellectual exertion the emotions subside (with limitations 
pupil who sees that his pranks,and misdeeds do not throw | unnecessary for our purpose). 
his teacher off her self-poise will respect her possessing that | But intellect in the largest sense is not identical with the 
quality ; it is a trait of the governing class. A teacher had | retentive or plastic opperation. The laws of this peculiar 
a boy, a young man in fact, who had repeatedly lied to him. | phase of our intelligence are best obtained by stadying it 
He had mentioned it to the boy’s father and recommended | as a purely mental fact. Yet there is a physiological way 
that he be punished for the fault. The father replied ‘‘ You | of looking at it that is strongly confirmative of our psycol- 
may do it; I dare not; he would whip me if I should un- | ogical observations. On the physical or physiological 
dertake it.” The teacher was smaller than the pupil bat | side, memory or acquisition is a series of new nervous 
resolved to cure the boy of his untruthfalness, An occasion | growths, the establishment of a number of beaten tracks in 
presented itself; he called the pupil to him and after satis- | certain lines of the cerebral substance. Now, the presump- 
fying himself that he had been guilty of a repetition of his tion is that, as regards the claim for nourishment, this is 
fault said. I shall punish you for telling that lie ; you must the most costly of all the processes of the intelligence. To 
not grow up with that habit—But I cannot attend to it pow | exercise a power once acquired should be a far easier thing, 
Remind me of it to-night.” The teacher watched to see if | much less expensive, than to build up a new acquirement. 


are unduly drawn upon, the brain will not respond to the 
drafts made upon it. Obversely. if the brain is so. constitu- 


lion’s share of the nutriment, the opposite results will ap- 
pear; the men‘al functions will be exhalted, and the other 
interests more or less impoverished. ‘This is the situation 
for an abundant display of mental force. 





for the organ of the mind. If the digestion or the muscles |- 


ted by aature, or so excited by stimulation, as to absorb the: 


his pupt] waited—he did. It was with some trepidation 
that the teacher took the rod in hand; but his coolness en- 
abled him to perform his disagreeable task in a manner 
that won the respect of his pupil and encouraged him to 
believe he should succeed in eradicating a pernicious habit. | 
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Education as a Science. | 


BY ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
NO. I. 


BEARINGS OF PuysioLoGy.—The science of physiology, 
coupled with the accumulated empirical observations of 
past ages, ie the reference in finding out how to rear living 
beings to the full maturity of their physical powerr. This 
as we have said is quite distir ct from the process of educa- 
tion. 

The art of education assumes a certain average physical 
health, end does not inquire into the means of keeping up 
or increasing that average. Its point of contact with phys 
iology and hygiene is narrowed to the plastic or acquisitive | 
function of the brain—the property of fixing or connecting 
the nervous connections that underlie memory, habit and | 
acquired power. 

But as physiology now stands, we soon come to the end 
of its applicatigns to the husbanding of the plastic faculty. 
The inguiry must proceed upon our direct experience in 
the work of education, with an occasional check or caution 
from the established physiological laws, Still, it would be 
a forgetting of mercies to undervalue the results accruing 
to education from the physiological doctrine ot the physical 
basis of memory. 

On this subject, physiology veaches the general fact that 
memory reposes upon & nervous property or power, sustain- 
ed, like every other physical power, by nutrition, and hav- 
ing its alternations of exercise and rest. It also informs us 
that, like every ether function, the plasticity may be stunted 
by inactiun, and impaired by over-exertion. 

As far as pure physiology is concerned, I invite every- 
body to reflect on one circumstance in particular. The hu 
man body is a great aggregate of organs or interests—mus. 














| constituents in a way peculiar to each. 


We may be in sufficiently good condition for the one, while 
wholly out of condition for the other. Indeed, success in 
acquirement, looking at it from the physiological probabili- 
ties, should be the work of rare, choice, and happy mo- 
ments; times when cerebral vigor is both abundant and 
well-directed. 

BEARINGS OF PHyYSIOLOGY.—The largext chapter in the 
science of education must be the following out of all the 
psychological laws that bear directly or indirectly upon the 
process of mental acquirement. Every branch of psycholo- 
gy will be found available; but more especially the psy- 
chology ot the intellect. Of the three great functions of 
the intellect, in the ultimate analysis—discrimination, agree- 
ment, retentiveness— the last is the mort completely identi- 
fied with the education precess , but the others enter in as 
I will select for my 
present paper, DISCRIMINATION and RETENTIVENESS ; and 
will endeavor to extract, from the discussion of these great 
intellectual functions, everything that they appear to yield 
for the ends of the educator. Although I can impart no 
novelty to the general statement of these functions, it is pos 
sikle to make some unbackneyed remarks on their educa- 
tional consequences. 

DrscRIMINATION.—Mind starts from discrimination. The 
consciousness of difference is the beginning of every intellec- 
tual exercise. To encounter a new impression is to be 
aware of change : if the heat of a room increases ten degrees, 
we are awakened to the circumstance by a change of feel- 
ing: if we have no change of feelizg, no altered conscious- 
ness, the outward fact is lost upon us; we take no notice of 
it, we are said not te know it. 

Our intelligence is, therefore, absolutely limited by our 
power of discrimination. The other functions of intellect, 
the retentive power, for example, are not called into play, 
until we have first discriminated a number of things. If 
we did not originally feel the difference between light and 
dark, black and white, red and yellow, there would be no 
visible scenes for us to remember; with the amplest en- 
duwment of retentivenees, the outer world could not enter 
into our recollection ; the blank of sensation is a blank of 
memory. 


Yet further. The minuteness or delicacy of the feeling 


cles, digestion, respiration, senses, brain. Wuen fatigue | of difference is the measure of the variety and multitude of 
overtakes it the orgaus generally suffer; when renovation | our primaty impressiozs, and therefore of stirred-up recol- 
has set in, the organs generally are invigorated. This is | jections. He that hears only twelve discriminated notes on 
the first and most obvious consequence, It has next to be | the musical scale has his remembrances of sounds bound- 
qualified by the remark that hvman beings are unequally | ed by these; be that feels a hundred sensible differences 
constituted as regards the various functions ; some being | has his ideas or recollections of sounds maltiplied in the 
strong in muscles, others in stomach, others in brain. In | same proportion. The retentive} power works up to the 
all such persons the general invigoration is unequally shown | height of the discriminative power; it can do no more. 


the favored organs receive a share proportioned to their re- | Things are not remembered if they have not first been dis- 
spective capitals: to him that hath shall be given, Still | criminated. 


more pertinent is the further qualification, that the organ| We have by nature a certain power of discrimination in 
that happens to be most active at the time receives more each department of our sensibility. We can from the out- 
than its share ; to exercise the several organs unequally is set discriminate, more or less delicately, sights, sounds, 
to nourish them unequally. smells, tastes ; and, in each sense, some persons much more 

To come to the point as regards our immediate object. | than others. This is the deepest foundation of disparity of 
To increase the plastic property of the mind you mast nour- | intellectual character, as well as of variety in likings and 
ish the brain. You naturally expect that this result will | pursuits. If, from the beginning, one man can interpolate 





five shades of diecrimination of color where another can 
feel but one transition, the careers of the two men are for- 
shadowed and will be widely apart. “as ' 

‘o observe this native inequality is_ important in predes- 
timing the child to this or that line of specia) training. For 
the actual work of teaching, it is of more consequence to’ 
note the ways and means of quickening and increasing the 
discriminating aptitude, Bearing in mind the faet that 
until a difference is felt between two things intelligence 
not yet made the first step,"the teacher is bound to consid- 
er the circumstances or conditions favorable and unfavora- 
ble to the exercise. 

It is not peculiar to disc:imination, but is common to 
every mental function;.to lay down, as a first condition, 
mental vigor, freshness, and wakefulness. In a low state 
ot the mental forces, in languor, or drowsiness, differences 
cann jt be felt. ‘That the mind should be alive, awake, in 
full force and exercise, is necessary for every kind of men. 
tal work. The teacher needs to quicken the mental alert- 
ness by artificial means, when there is a dormancy of mere 
indolence. He has to waken the pupil from the state sig- 
nificantly named indifference, the state where differing im- 
pressions fail to be recognized as distinct. 

2. The mind may be fresh and alive, but its energies may 
be taking the wrong direction. There is a well-known 
antithesis or opposition between the emotional and the in- 
tellectual activities, leading to a certain incompatibility of 
the two. Under emotional excitement, the intellectual en 
ergies are enfeebled in amount, and enslaved to the reign- 
ing emotion. It is in the quieter states of mind that dis- 
crimination, in common with other intellectual powers, 
works to advantage. I will afterward discuss more minute- 
ly the very delicate matter of the management of the vari. 
ous emotions in the work of teaching. 

8. It must not be forgotten that intellectual exercises are 
in themselves essentially insipid, unattractive, indifferent. 
As exertion, they impart a certain small degree of the de- 
light that always attends the healthy action of an exuber- 
ant faculty ; but this supposes their later developments, an i 
is not a marked peculiarity in the child’s commencing career. 
The first circumstance that gives an interest to discrimina- 
tion is pleasurable or painful stimulus.. Something must 
hang on a difference before the mind is mad energetically 
awake toit. A thoroughly disinterested difference is not an 
object of attention to any one. 

The transitions from cold to hot, dark to light, strain to 
relief, hunger to repletion, silence to sound, are all more or 
less interesting, and all more or less impressive. But then 
they are velement and sensational. It is necessary, in or- 
der to the furnishing of the intelligence, that smailer and 
less sensational transitions should be felt ; the intellectual 
nature is characterized by requiring the Jeast amount of 
emotional flash in order to impress a difference. A lond 
and furious demonstration will certainly compel attention 
and end in the feeling of difference, but the cost is too great 
to be often repeated. 

4. The great p:ectical aid to the discovery and the reten- 

tion of difference is immediate succession, or, what comes to 
the samet thing, close juxaposition. A rapid transition 
makes evident a difference that would not be felt after an 
interval, still less if anything else were allowed to occupy 
the mind in the mean time. This fact is eufficiently obvi- 
ous, and is turaed to account in easy cases, but is far from 
thoroughly worked out by the teacher and the expositor. 
Any trifling diversion will suffice to blind us to its impor- 
| tance. 
We compare two notes by sounding them in close succes- 
| sion ; two shades of color by placing them side by side ; two 
weights by holding them in the two hands, and attending 
to the two feelings by turns. These are the plain instances. 
The comparison of forms leads to complications, and we 
cease to attempt the same kind ofcomparison. For mere 
length we lay thetwe things alongside ; so for an angle. 
For number, we can place two groups in contignuus rows— 
three by the side of four or five—and observe the surplus. 

Mere size is an affair of simple juxtaposition, Form, irre- 
spective otsize, is less approachable. A triangle and a 
quadrangle are compared by counting the sides, and’ resolv- 
ing the difference of form into the simpler element of differ- 
ence of number. A right-angled, an acute-angled, an 
isosceles. triangle, must be compared by the juxtaposition 
of angles. A circle and an oval are represented by the al- 
| ternatives of curvature and diameters; in the one, the eur- 

vature uniform and the diameters equal : in the other, the 

_ curvature varying and the diameters unequal. The. differ. 
| ence between a close and an open curve is palpable enough. 
The geometrical torms are thas resolvable into very sim- 

| ple basis of comparison; and the teacher mast analyze 
them in the manner now stated. For the irregular and ca- 
_ pricious forms, the elementary conceptions are still the same 
|—lineal size, number, angular size, curvature—but the 
| mode of guiding the attention may be various. Sometimes 
| there is a strong and overpowering eimilarity, with » small 
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and unconspicudus difference ; as in our ciphers (compare 8 
and 5), and in lecters of our alphabet (C, G), and-still more 
in the Hebrew alphabet. For such comparisons, the differ- 
ence, such as it is, needs to be very clearly drawn or even 
exaggerated. Another method is to have models of the 
same size to lay over one another, so as to bring out the 
difference through juxtaposition. By an express effort, the 
teacher calls on the learner to view, with single-minded at- 
tention, the differing circumstance, and afterward to repro- 
duce it by his own hand. An express lesson consists in 
asking the pupil what are the ciphers, or the letters, that 
are nearly alike, and what are the points of difference. 

The higher arts of comparison to impress difference are 
best illustrated when both differences and agreements have 
to be noted, They would have to be resumed after the dis- 
cussion of the intellectual force of agreement or similarity. 
The chief stress of the present explanation lies in regarding 
discrimination as the necessary prelude of every intellectu- 
al impression, of the basis of our stored-up knowledge, or 
memory. Agreement is presupposed likewise; but there 
is not the same necessity,.nor is it expedient, to follow out 
the workings of agreement, before considering the plastic 
power of the intellect— Popular Science Montily. 
i=] Oo @>- 0 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


[c. c. @] 





The common-school system for the education of our chil- 
dren has been in operation now over halfa century. Per- 
haps the results,as a whole, are as beneficial as could be 
expected under the circumstances. The system, as must be 
confessed, is far from being perfect ; its practical working 
shows some imperfections. 1 am aware that perfection is a 
plant of slow growth, but the growth ought always to be 
in the right direction. While methods ot work may not be 
absolutely wrong, yet other methods might produce better 
results. 

Those familiar with our school system know that it has 
been diverted from its original interest. The design of De 
Witt Clinton and others of the founders was to originate a 
plan by which the children of poor parents should be edu- 
cated in the common English branches, so as to fit them for 
the practical duties of life. Thisthey considered necessary 
in order that the Republic might suffer no damage. The 
. property holders submitted, and cheerfully so, to be taxed 
for this purpose. The system, thus devised, was wise and 
patriotic. 

By degrees, however, this simple, practical plan has giv- 
en place to something .nore costly, coloseal and questiona- 
ble. Itis not now the common school, but the public 
school, Not only are the English branches taught, but al- 
most every other branch. The school is no longer for chil- 


dren whose parents are unable to care for them, but also | 


for those of the rich. The former are driven back into in 
dustrial and other schools, which simply mean pauper- 
schouls, by the preponderating influence of the latter. That 
such results tell for the best upon the masses, who form the 
largest half of our population, no one will admit. If the 
children of the poorer classes had not been thus practically 
excluded from our school houses, it isa question if there 
ever would have been any necessity for the enactment of the 
compulsory law now in operation, but which is, as such a 
law must always be, in a country like ours, a dead letter. 
While many point with pride to our public and normal 
schools and colleges, some ate bound to regard them as det- 
rimental in their working to the interest ofthe class for 
which the echool system was originated. 

What would you do with the children of th:¢rich who now 
attend them? Let them take care of themselves. Wealth 
can alwaysdo that. Schools of all kinds and grades, acad- 
emies, colleges and universities abound all over this coun- 
try, and many of them are suffering and dying for want of 
the very life which such children and youth would infuse. 
But it was not what todo with such children that concern- 
ed the founders of our school system, neither should it be 
with us. But rather, how can we best disseminate intelli- 
gence among those who are unable to do it for themselves ; 
so that, thereby, civil and religious liberty may suffer no 


The question of taxation for the suppprt of such vast ma- 
chinery is not to be overlooked. Weare all willing to con. 
tribute liberally to educate those who are anaole to educate 
themselves. Bat it is not so clear how far we shall be com- 
pelied to employ our means to rum such extensive arrange- 
ments for the benefit of the other class. If the poor chil- 
dren received equal benefits with the others, it might not 
seem 80 objectiouable to be thus heavily taxed. But an ex- 
amination will show that two thirds of the enormous amount 


annually in our city for education goes for the 


benefit of the children and youth of parents who are able to 
attend to their own wants in this respect, while the chil. 
dren who pnght to be in the schools,and for whom they 





were instituted, do not attend, and are practically excluded 


| With millions of dollars drawn from our pockets annually 


_ for education ; while so many children are growing up in 
ignorance and steeped in crime, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion whither our present methods of education could not be 
improved in order to better results. 

——4 —<® © @& »>—__—__—— 


COMMENCEMENT DAY. 





“ Then out spoke brave Horatius, the captain of the gate : 
‘To every man upon this earth death cometh soon or late ; 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers and the temples.of his gods.’ 

| Sospake the chosen orator of this first Commencement at 
the high school. But the high school was a new enterprise, 
and the young orator was overpowered by his desire of win- 
ning laureis as a member of the first graduating class. Par- 
ents and grandparents who were interested in the exercises 


on the bench which skirted the gallery walls, rapped her 
fan vigorously upon the shoulders of a tall lad who was 
standing before her in the aisle—commanding him to stand 
back—she couldn't see! Jacob Stark, for that was the 
lad’s name, complied politely, but his intelligent face wore 
an expression of real concern as he apologized to Matilda 
Warner, who was standing immediately behind, for shut- 
ting off her view of the stage. ‘It is impossible,’ he laugh- 
ed, ‘to see much and conform with the old lady’s directions 
But one could see a little better where he stood than from 
Matilda’s place. Wouldn't she change?’ But Matilda is 
as much a stranger to us as to Master Stark, and while the 
orator is glancing at his copy of Lord Macaulay—-rather to 
recover from his embarrassment than to refresh his memory 
—-we will study her appearance. Notwithstanding the 
quaintness of her manner and the thoughtfulness of her 
face, it wes that ofa delicate girl of sixteen. 

She wore a neat calico suit, a collar tied with drab rib- 
bon and a straw hat trimmed with drab ; the costume re. 
lieved only by a cluster of pink geraniums worn in her belt. 
But it has taken longer to write this than for the orator to 
resume his really eloquent rendition of the lay, than for Ma- 
tilda, after once declining, prudishly, to accept the proposed 
change. 

It was natura] that there should be other interchanges 
between these very young people. During the singing of 
the farewell song by the girls of the graduating class which 


| followed amid the applause of their mammas-—-the old lady 


grew critical, adjusted the red flannel wristlets and cotton 
lace ruffles about her hands, and pronounced, ‘Too much 
singing, too little declamation |’ This remark caused Stark 
some merriment, and Matilda to undertake the defence of 
the programme and of the school authorities. ‘It was hard 
for the teachers to induce the children to remember their 
instractions’ she observed shrewdly, ‘especially when every 
body expected so much from this first exhibition.’ 

‘How do you know” queried he, ‘have you ever taught ? 

‘No,’ answered Matilda, ‘I havn’t even been monitor for 
five years. Then I went to the public schools, and I haven’t 
been anywhere since.’ 


riod, I attend the seminary.’ 

‘Oh !' cried Matilda with a half suppressed sigh, but with- 
out a shadow of envy, ‘that is splendid !’ 

‘Why don’t you go?’ said Jake, noticing the sigh. 


—‘l attend tothe flowers and take care of father.’ 

‘But how do you know about the troubles of teachers ?’ 
Jake asked again. Matilda was sure she remembered 
enough from her own school days to convince her that teach- 
ers have need of great patience and much repetition before 
they can reach the majority of children’s heads , she could 
fancy how carefully the scholars had been drilled for this 
very exhibition, and how much they had forgotten ; then 
she could feel for the teachers, for she intended to be a 
teacher herself one of these days. 

‘It will be hard for you to become suck. with what you 
are now doing,’ interposed Jake. ‘I don’t like hard work. 
My father tells me I can go through college, but if I find 
the course difficult I shall give up. I'll consult ease in re- 
gard to what [ become. If Ido not off-2d him, my father 
will make me a rich merchant ‘like himself, and I believe it 
is best to take the gocds the gods provide, and be thankful.’ 

‘To me, Matilda replied, ‘nothing is sweeter than that 
which I earn by my labor. Ido not think you will always 


be satisfied with doing and being what is simply the easi- 
est ;not what is the best.’ 

Jake was silent a long time after Matilda’s earpest words, 
then he inquired with apparent lightness whether her ge- 
raniums were gathered from her father’s pots, and being 
answered in the affirmative,fasked where they lived, saying 
that he wishea tv purchase some rootlets for himself. 





grew restless and excited, and one old lady who was seated’ 


‘Well, returned her companion, with conscious import- h 
ance, ‘I hav’nt been inside a public’ school for a longer pe- | 


‘My father keeps a root and herb store,’ answered Matilda | 


After this, Jake often found his way to the little shop, and 
| upon Saturdays contrived there to spend a large portion of 
the time which would otherwise have lain heavy upon his 
hands ; for Jake’s nationality was Jewish, and saving the 
observation of a few binding customs, his religious views un- 
fixed, like a majority of his young countrymen. So years 
passed. Jake never entered college. but instead was taken 
into business with his father. Meanwhile Matilda was plod- 
ding dilligently for greater improvement. Many a poor girl, 
she reflected, as she bent over her lessons, had risen to a 
teacher's position, aided bya mother at the wash-tub,— 
should not she work hard to educate herself ? 

Matilda attended and passed the examination of candi- 
dates for teachers in the public schools of her city, and she 
made application to innumerable commissioners for a vacan- 
cy. Brt allinformed her either that they had promised 
their first vacancies to others, so that she had not sufficient 
influence at command, 

A full year passed away without a prospect of guccess ; 
but Matilda was courageous under her disappointments and 
decided to wait. Atthe end of the year Mr. Stark was ap- 
pointed School commissioner, and Jake had little difficulty 
in persuading his father to give the quiet, pleasing Matilda 
the very first position at his disposal. Now Jake's visits to 
the herb-dealer’s were no longer confined to Saturdays, and 
often on Sunday, also a holiday with our Jewish citizens, 
would accompany Matilda and her father to their retired 
house of worship. 

Jake learned to admire the beautiful service of the Epis 
copal church, which more nearly than any other assimi- 
lates the solemn ritual to which he was habituated. The 
truths, too, which fell from the minister’s lips made their 
impression on his life. Jacob asked his father’s consent to 
a union with Matilda, and to this the latter,as much from 
partiality to the young teacher as from a dislike to a family 
disruption, or liberal views on sectarianism, had reluctantly 
consented. But now when Jake desired the privilege of 
kneeling beside the same altar at which he should be united 
to his bride, and there acknowledging his belief in a newer 
and better creed, his father regrets his pliancy. ‘If you had 
left the ancient faith after your marriage,’ Mr. Stark ob. 
jected, ‘the discredit would rest on yourself, I can allow 
no one living under my roof to be guilty cfsuch an opposi-_ 
tion,’ and at the same time he concluded by threatening to 
disinherit his son if he persisted in opposing Judaism. 
= ‘It is not so much that you seek for a new creed,’ said this 
intelligent Hebrew, ‘for itis my faith that fall religions are 
about equal. I simply believe in each adhering to his own 
Ours is not really a religion, it isa denomination. Like all 
citizens we are proud to be called Americans, and I, for one, 
am proud of belonging to the Jewish persuasion, It is just 
this that I have to object toin my son, you attempt by this 
proposed change to lose your nationality. Yetin the out 
side world you will not be looked upon as anything but a 
Jew. You will be looked upon with suspicion after you 
have proselyted to Christianity, Then if you don’t adhere to 
| our rights, you will be discarded by your brethren. Think 
twice before you make yourself by your precipitation a soc- 





ial unit—a nobody |’ 


But Jacob had thought, and with Matilda’s concurrence, 
ad decided upon what course to pursue, At the little 
| church which he had so often attended, the young Jew knelt 
| once to receive the rights of baptism ‘and of confirmation, 
|and once more with the hand of Matilda Warner clasped in 
| his own. 

It was hard,’ he said, as they passed away as man and 
wife, and as the displeasure of his family and the probable 
ruin of his financial hopes rose before him, ‘it is hard, Ma- 
tilda, forme to bear! But I take pleasure in reviewing, 
nevertheless! Do not you remember that commencement 
afternoon when you told me we should only be satisfied 
| with doing what is the best—not what is the easiest 7” 

‘I remember,’ smiled Matilda, as the picture of her odd 
little self rose before her, ‘but I did not then suppose,’ she 
added gently, ‘that you’ would sacrifice so much to prove 
your belief in the principle. But time will show whether, 
in the long run, you will be a loser.’ 

And time did show. Contrary to their anticipations Mr. 
Stark relented, and Jacob, through a happy and prosperona 
life, had every reason to thank the School-mistress, as he 

often called Matilda, forher quiet talk at the commence 
| ment. M. W, 


-—-_-eo-+* 


Two-thirds of the willow for the manufactare of willow 
ware in this country is imported from Europe at a cost of 
$5,000,000. The cultivation of willow is contemplated by 
some Americans, they believing that by cul ivating 
superior grades of basket willow, they can realize. profit 
of one hundred and fifty dollars per acre. A manufacturer 
asserts that fully five thousand articles are constructed from 
willow sheets, chairs, sofas, cradles, and baskets being the 





most common. 
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LITTLE NAN’S THOUGHTS AT THE MILL. | 


A RECITATION FOR A SCHOOL GIRL. 


She stood by the mill while the corn was ground, 
And watched the big wheel turn around ; 

Up it rose, and down it rolled, 

Splashing, dripping. dark and cold. 


The miller leaned down and stroked her head ; 
‘You’re shooting up tall, my girl,’ he said, 

‘As high as the weeds by yonder wall, 

What shall we do to keep you small ? 


‘Ah | the years are thieves, little Nan, little Nan ; 
Who can help it ? Nobody can. 

Childhood’s sunshine over the hair, 

Looks that none but the children wear ; 


“ These, the years will steal away. 
Shades and wrinkles, and hair of gray, 
Troubles and torments, doubts and fears, 
These, they Jeave,—the flying years.” 


The flies were flitting about the door ; 

She sat her down on the floury floor ; 

Over the clover came the breeze ; 

She thought her thoughts, and her thoughts were these : 


“ Grown-up people have sober ways 
When de they leave off little plans ? 
My childhood going ? but when will it go? 
That is what I would like to_knew. 


“ Now say the people along the street, 
. Little Nan,’ ‘little girl,’ whenever we meet, 
And yet there’s coming a time at last 
When even such names will be something past. 


“ There’s coming a morning, years ahead, 
When I shall be’sure as I leave my bed 
That Nan, the child, is stolen away, 
And Nancy, the woman, come to stay. 





FALSE SYNTAX. 

John and me has a large and small book which was give 
to us on Tuesday by Jones, who we met atthe corner of 
Mercer and Fourth streets. 

Jones is an odd sort of a man. His father was Peter Jones, 
who with Brown keep a store where you can buy the cheap- 
est and dearest goods in the market. Jones is a better 
scholar than a trader. Jones says time and tide waits for 
no man nor woman. He is older than me, but I will ran 
the fastest in the race between him and I, which, if the 
weather is fine to-morrow, will take place between the East 
and North Rivers. 

These sort of apples are not good for eating nor to cook. 
For cooking apples are best tart, but to eat is is best sweet. 

The crop of apples are not large, but there is enough to 
supply the foreign and home demand unless everybody are 
calling for them during next week. If they are, I or John 
are going to buy all you have got. 

Each of the boys are coming in his turns to receive their 

of the mopey which they have earned yesterday. Eith- 
er of the three are expected now, and we will see if John 
comes with his brother Henry, he whom we know has been 


there yesterday. 


SKETCHES IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

* The summer day was drawing toaclose. South street 
school-house was lying in the full blaze of the July sun.— 
There was not a tree near to throw its friendly shade over 
the brownshingled roof. The windows were open, the door 
was open, and yet {not a breath of air seemed to enter the 
room. On one side of the house wasa map of the United 
States, but in order to afford no information to the young 
pilgrims not a name was to be found ‘attached to any river, 
bay or gulf ; a black dot indicated a city, a black crooked 
line a river, and the rest was to be found out by patient 
search and by reference to akey. On another side a black- 
board was nailed firmly to the wall and showing in the rude 
characters scrawled upon its surface that it was used little 
for wystematic labor. The scholars sat at their battered 
desks and, with few exceptions, were busy with efforts to 
while away the lagging hours. 

+ There was little Susan Curtiss,a bright, golden-haired 
girl, a favorite with all the scholars not only, but with the 
entire neighborhood. She sat on the front seat—the recita- 
tion seat—and was holding her Third Reader in her hand 
and awaiting"her turn to standand read. One after another 
of the {class had uttered the words of;the lesson with little 
com of;the meaning until now] it was her turn. 
She rose in her place and began : 

“ At the silence of midnight’s contemplative hour 








I have gazed in a sorrowful mood 
On the wind-shaken weeds that embosom the bower, 
Where the home of my forefathers stood.” 

Here several hands were raised, and the teacher said, 
‘Well, David.’ ‘Didn’t pronounce ‘silence’ kerectly.’ ‘Well, 
Anna? ‘Didn’t pause long enough to count one after 
‘mood.’’ ‘Well, Mary ? ‘Didn’t let her voice fall at ‘stood.’ 
There was a score of other critics ready, but the teacher 
would listen to no more, although they were clamorous to 
speak, Susan had by this time regained her seat. She 
blushed as each criticism was made and doubtless marvelled 
at her many shortcomings and mistakes. 

‘Let Mary try it,’ said the teacher. Thereupon Mary 
Townsend essayed to read Campbell’s verse. Hands rose 
quickly in the air,and again, ‘Didn’t pronounce hour ker- 
ectly.’ ‘Didn’t let her voice fall’ ‘Didn’t pause.’ ‘Didn’t 
hold her book low enough,’ were uttered in triumphant tones 
The reader sank back in her seat with ill-concealed chagrin. 
She had been one of the foremost critics on the reading of 
little Susan, and yet she failed to satisfy the fastidious aud- 
ience. 

The teacher called next upon Martha Perine, a tall girl 
infa blue calico dress, who sat at the end of the seat. Mar- 
tha’sreading having been criticized in a similar way, the 
teacher was about to call upon another, when the doorway 
was darkened by the entrance of a gentleman. It was no 
other than Superintendent Charles Brown. The pupils at 
once stopped their play and their study to gaze athim The 
young school-mistress. with a quaking heart, gave him a 
welcome and achair 

‘You have your class in reading I see ; please let me hear 
them, I dare say they can do well.’ None volunteered, and 
Mr. Brown proceeded to say, ‘Reading is uttering thought : 
you must try and understand the words and sentences, and 
utter them, so others will understand them. Look at the 
verse and see if you can tell what the meaning is of each 
line (after waiting a few moments) of the whole verse 
taken together., Let that young lady (pointing to Mary 
Powell) look on the book and tell me what the poet saye— 
one line only. After the;reading, Mr. Brown continued, ‘We 
must know what we mean when we say contemplative 
hour. Think carefully, and see if you can tell me.’ 

It being the Superintendent and a stranger, none ventur- 
ed to speak. So Mr. Brown went on, ‘Well, then, let Mary 
read the second line.’ After the reading, ‘We must know the 
meaning of every word or we cannot claim to have read the 
line, What isthe meaning of gazed?’ ‘It ia looked,’ said 
Anna Miller. ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Brown, ‘that is nearly right— 
and what is mood #’ None answered, and Mr. Brown said, 
‘You all know probably what it means, though you use 
the word spell or condition. I say you are in a mood for 
study, and you know what I mean very well. If you want 
to know the meaning of a word try and put in another word 
that will give exactly the same sense.’ 

In this way Mr. Brown interested and taught not only the 
class but the teacher. He did not attempt to hear any class, 
but the reading class. But that was done so charmingly, 
easily and naturally, that the remembrance of it lasted for- 
ever. A comparison of it with her own methods led the 
teacher to alter her plans ; so that the children often said, 
‘She teaches like Supt. Brown.’ 


—-* 


AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 
Roberts Bros, will publish two more volumes of the ‘No 
Name Series’—‘Kismet, a Nile Story, and ‘The Great Match 
and Other Matches.’ 








A NEw story by Saxe Holm has begun in ‘Scribner’s.’ It 
will be entitled ‘Farmer Bassett’s Romance.’ 

THE ‘Illustrated Chiistian Weekly’ makes a brave show 
when its illustrations are bound in a handsome volume, cred- 
itable to the taste and enterprise of its managers, and in the 
variety and éxcellence of its literary matter it fully main- 
tains the standard of former years. 

A. 8. BARNEs & Co. are about to“republish a work entit- 
led ‘The Constitutions of the several States ot the Union 
and of the United States,’ and presenting a comparative 
view of these documents as they existed before the late civil 
war had wreught any changes in them. 

Lippincott & Co. intend to start a series of novels. It 
will be called the ‘Star Series,’ and published at a dollar a 
volume. The initial book of the series is by Hawley Smart 
and entitled ‘Courtship in 1720 and 1860.’ 

“\Lurner Tucker & Son. Albany, have published their 
‘Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs for 1877. It 
isa valuable publication, especially to families and house- 
keepers, being well filled with instructive matter on topics 





of particular interest to their professions. It is illustrated 
with 140 engravings. , 


MacmMILLAN & Co., New York, are publishing the South 
Kensington Science Lectures, recently delivered to science 
teachers at the Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, at 
South Kensington. The lectures have been carefully re- 
vised by their authors, are copiously illustrated, and com- 
prise the following : Photography, by Capt. Abney, R.E.; 
Light, by Prof. Stokes ; Metallurgical Processes, by Prof. A. 
W. Williamson ; Physiological Apparatus, by Prof. B. San- 
derson and Dr. Lauder Brunton ; Electrometers, by James 
Bottomley; Kinematic Models, by Prof. Kennedy; Sound 
and Music, by Dr. W. H. Stone; Field Geology, by Prof. 
Geikie. 


H. O. Hoventon & Co., Boston, and Hurd & Houghton, 
New York, have just published the United States Official 
Postal Guide for January, 1877, containing an alphabetical 
list of all the post offices in the United States, a list of mon- 
ey order offices—including the Canadian—tables of domestic 
and foreign postage, hours of arrival and closing of mails in 
the principal cities, aud full information about registered 
letters and money orders, with useful suggestions to the 
public. The number also contains the rulings of the Post 
Office Department on doubtful and disputed points during 
the last three months, and a revised list of the salaries now 
paid to postmasters of offices of the firsi, second and third 
class. 

Appleton & Co.—In addition to an admirable popular ser- 
ies of school books, (what teacher has not heard of ‘Cor- 
nell’s Geographies, Quackenbos’s Rhetoric and History and 
Harkness’s Latin Series), they publish a ‘Popular Primer 
Series on Science, Higtory and Literature. These are only 
fifty sents each, and are being ordered very largely by the 
teachers of the country, for they get them for thirty cents. 
Send for them. 


WrveE AWAKE for Feb. opens with little ‘True Blue, a 
stirring Minnesota winter-story. ‘Child Marian Abroad’ has 
a very funny experience in trying to see Queen Victoria — 
There are many pleasing stories and poems, and among them 
‘The Pink Parrot and the Gray Boy,’ by Ella Farman. Two 
papers in this number will attract especial attention. The 
‘Poet’s Home Series, No. VII. gives a portrait of Edgar Faw- 
cett, and the article ‘My Visit to the Birthplace of the Siam- 
ese Twins,’ ‘Good for-Nothing Polly,’ by Ella Farman, is 
capital. — 

At the time when Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Bliss were so sud- 
denly killed in the Ashtabula disaster, D. Lothrop & Co. of 
Boston had in press and nearly ready to issue, a book entit- 
led ‘Song Victories of the Bliss and Sankey Hymns,’ con- 
taining 100 incidents connected with these hymns, also a 
fine new engraving of Mr. Bliss and another of Mr. Sankey. 
To ahis is appended biographical sketches of both Mr. Bliss 
and Mr. Sankey, the former by Mrs. W. F. Crafts (Sarah J. 
Timanus) who was one of the most intimate friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bliss, with tributes to their memory from other 
prominent workers. This sketch includes the disaster and 
death. The book, in boards, is sold at the popular price o 
50 cents. — 

Our Finst HuNDRED YEARs. The Life of the Republic 
of the United States of America, illustrated in its four Great 
Periods : Colonization, Consolidation, Development, Achieve - 
ment. By C. Edwards Lester. 

This comprehensive work is printed now in one volume, 
and is thus placed in the reach of every aspiring young man 
of the country. The story is admirably told, sometimes in 
bold rhetoric. It has the outlines not only, but many of the 
details that are necessary to a complete history. We can 
not do better than give the letter written by the City Sup- 
erintendent : 

“Among the many volumes prepared in commemoration 
of the Centenary of American Independence, ‘Our First Hun- 
dred Years,’ by C. Edwards Lester, Esq., deserves special 
commendation, as presenting a vast body of important infor- 
mation—historical, statistical and political, andin such a 
manner as to foster in the mind of every American a feel- 
ing of patriotic pride in the past career of the Republic, and 
of confidence in the excellence and stability of its free insti- 
tutions. 

Every youth in the land should be induced to peruse its 
pages. ’ 

This work has recently been added to the list of books 
supplied by the Board of Education to the schools under its 
control, and I trust will find extensive use among both teach- 
ers and pupils. Henry Krppiz, 

City Superintendent.” 
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CuaRM OF EpucaTION.—Edueation gives fecundity of 
thought, copiousness of illustration, quickness, vigor, fany 
words, images and illustrations, 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








February, - - 1877. 


The pictures offered for 1876 gave the 
highest satisfaction to all who obtained 
them. We propose for 1877 to do still 
better. No teacher should fail to have 
one really good picture ; by this we do 
not mean cheap chromos or lithographs ; 
we mean such as Goupil and Schaus sell 
to persons of taste in this city, around 
which elegant frames costing from $10 
to $25 are placed. We have purchased 
a number fo: all who subscribe now, or 
renew now, Every one of these is worth 
the pres of subscriptiou. They are the 
works of famous artists—produced by 
the Albert-type process—from proof- 
engravings. Every teacher should pos- 


sess one of these ; every one is beauti- 
ful, 


FREE. FREE. FREE 


A LIST oF 
CELEBRATED . PICTURES 
FOR THE 


SUBSCRIBERS 


of the ScHoot JournaL for 1877. 


1. The Horse Fair. (Rosa Bonheur), 
2. On the Lake. 
3. The Trysting-Place. 
4- Thorwaldsden’s Ev'ng. 
5. Thorwaldsden’s Morning. 
6. L’ Allegro. 
7, My Sister is Away. 
8, Maragaret and Faust. 
g. The Artist’s Departure. 
10. Congress of Genius. 
1x. Christ Bearing the Cross. 
12. Rapphod’s Madonna. 
13. The Immaculate Conception. 
14. The Christian Graces. 


15. The Centennial Picture of 
Progress. (A Pen Picture 24x36). 


These are all 19x24 inches on heavy 
paper and fit to grace any parlor or pict- 
ure gallery in the land. 


TERMS. 


_ Every subscriber new or old by send- 
ing us $2.50 will receive the JOURNAL 
for one year and one of these pictures 
post paid. In ordering, name several as 
your first preference may be gone. This 
opportunity should not be neglected as 
you get a picture worth the price of sub- 
scription. We have a few of the 
“ Superintendents” and “ Sistine Ma- 
donna” left but no Tambourine Player, 
choose these if you prefer them. They are 
not so large as the above. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK. 


“How to Teach”—is probably the 
best work on practical teaching yet writ- 
ten. Its authors are City Superintend- 
ent Henry Kiddle, and Assistants Sup- 
erintendents T. F. Harrison and N., A. 
Calkins. ‘The retail price is $1.25 ; yet 
we will send it to every subscriber who 
will send in one new name at the time 
he renews and $5.00. We advise every 
teacher to take this opportunity to pur- 
chase a volume that no teacner should 
be without. We offer this as we desire 
to retain our old subscribers, not only, 
but remunerate them for their efforts in 
ts) us new ones. 





We have sent a bill toeach one whose 
subscription has expired, with a special 
offer to those who sent us new subscrib- 
ers. If any have not received it let him 
write for it. Every friend of the JouRNAL 
with a little effort, can aid us in increas- 
Ing our list and receive full remunera- 
Hon for it. 





What the Papers Say. 


The New York ScHoo. JOURNAL is one of 
the best educational journals published. 
Appleton’s Monthly. 


The New York ScHoo. JouRNAL is laden 
with literary sweets of all kinds.’ 
N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The New York Scroon JourNAL: The 
circulation of the JOURNAL is rapidly in- 
creasing, a result due tothe excellence of its 
matter. ‘Evening Post. 


The New York ScHOOL JOURNAL is well 
edited, and contains a full resume of educa- 
tional views of interest. | Chicago Teacher. 


The New York Scoot JouRNAL is the 
only weekly educational journal in the Uni- 
ted States. It 1s replete with matters of in- 
terest not only to teachers, but to all classes 
of intelligent readers. New York Sun. 


The New York ScHoo.t JOURNAL is wide 
awake ; its editorials are of a practical char- 
acter and well written. Pa. School Journal. 


{ The New York Scnoot Journat is full 
of interesting matter. New York Tribune. 


The New York Scoot JourNAL—a wor 
thy exponent ef educational news 
Staats Zeitung. 


The New York ScHoo. JouRNAL is a val. 
uable auxiliary to the educational interests 
of the day. Forest and Stream. 


{The New York Scoot Journax is one of 
the representative exponents of our national 
progress in this (educational) science. 


{Home Journal, * 


The New Yo:k ScHooL JOURNAL, a first 
class representative of our educational inter- 
ests. Evening Mail. 


The New York Scnoo, JouRNAL,—its 
pages give promise of usefulness. 
Lewisburg Chronicle, 


The New York ScHoot Journat—Both 
editorial and selections are carefull y prepar- 


ed. New York Witness. 


It contains reading of interest to the teach 
ers and pupils. New York Times. 


New York Scnoo. JourNaL—lIn ite brave 
advocacy of the rights, interests and welfare 
of the teaching fraternity, it has proved a 
great benefactor. Harper's Magazine, 


The New York Scnoon JouRNAL.—As an 


educational newspaper this is p-obably the 
best publication in the world. 


N. Y. State Educational Journal. 


New York Scnoot JounnaL—We know 
of no paper more systematically conducted. 
Index Niagarensis, 





New York ScHoon JouRNAL—Every teach- 
or should have it. Madisonensis. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 
Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Snowe PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
or TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN CotTa- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





fReduced cut of Perspective View, Piste 28.) ® 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol, oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 

Ceipt Of price........sscsscsseeeeee wrsssentee $3.00 


4 
ve 


CONTENTS. 





Bulge VILLAS. 
Prats 1, Basement, ist and 2d story plans o! 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
PiatTe2. Perspective view 
Puiatzs 3. 
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FIFTY 
GOOD BOOKS 


TEACHERS. 
FIFTY CENTS, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked. 
Eggleston’s (@. C.)How to Educate Yourself, 
Schmidt's History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. | 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual, “ : 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons., 

Douai’s Kindergarten. ’ 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. ; 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education.‘ 

Well’s Graded Schools" 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Ruseell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster, 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. | 
Northend’s Teachers Assistant. 7 
“ Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s School Management. 
Jewell’s School Government, 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana.\ 4 
Clark’s Building of a Brain. 7 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Educaticn “of 'Wo- 
men. , 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Edaca‘ion. “ 
Mansfield’s American Education. 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden’s Science of Education. 


_ ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


Toad’s Student's Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching, | 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, 


TWO DOLLARS, af 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life. 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 


The above named volumes will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price. 


ADDRESS 
Puplishers N.Y. School Jour. 


17 WaAkREN ST. 
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Now Is the Time to Form 


SCRAP BOOK CLUBS 


This book is one of the most convenient things for 
anybody and éverybody who cares to preserve news- 
paper it s or and choice bit of information,which 
would otherwise be lost. 

Each page is prepared to receive your scrap or clip- 
pings, without further trouble or annoyance. The 
most convenient scrap book made 


No. 1, size T36x10 in, half cloth, paper, each.... .. $1.15 
. full cloth, stamped, each 2,00 
og o full leather, eac coddececee 2.50 
* 8. “ 1039x194), half cloth, paper, each.,.... o Ga 
*12, “101x112, fall cloth, stamped, each, le 


“14, “ 103¢x12%" full leather, each............ 
Copies mailed on receipt of price, For sale by book- 
sellers and stationers. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
119 and 121 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Music ooks for Schools, 


ACADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 
THE HIGH SCHOOLCHOIR. “2, 


per doz.) 
in already a “ proved and prized” book in a multi- 
tude Of schools, and has songs in 2, 3, and 4 parts, by 
Emerson & TILDEN. 
* Equally good are the older Hour of Singing, $1, 
by Emerson & T1LpeEn, C holce Trios, ($1, ) for 3 Fe- 
male Voises, by W. 8. TILDEN, and Deem’s Solfeg- 
gi, (75cts.) which has exercises in Italian style, 


THE ENCORE, (cer 2124,001 der) 2 


book, is also @ practically good class book for High 
Schools, 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. {Sc*."2 N70. 
PERKINS, (author 
of “Golden Robin”), is filled with genial, pleasing 
songs for. Common Schools, 
American School Music Readers, Book I, 
(35 cts.) Book II. (50 cts.) Book III, (50 ots.) are wall 
made Graded note readers, by Emerson &: Tilden 





As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as now ; 


enter so gracefully into School Life, we commend 
three books of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School 
Song Books, River of Life, a cts.) Shining Riv- 
er, (85 cts.) Good News, (35 ets ) 


Either book mailed post free for retail price, 


FOLIVER DITSON & CO., 
‘BOSTON, 


C. H. Ditson & Cy., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 BroapwaY Successors to Lez & WALKER, 
NewYork 


A GREAT OFFER?! rata 


dispose of 100 P NS, new 
second-hand of ye makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogyes aes. A liberal discount (o Teachers, 
urches, elc, Sheet masic at half price. 
THORAC k Ww ATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York. Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument, sold for 
a modest price, and is® marvel in its way. Its taste- 
fully designed framework is artistically pleasing to the 
eye, but it is the musical uliarities which must 
commend it to the taste of the public, and in this re- 
spect the ‘Orchestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestral 
instrument is simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effecte capa- 
| of being produced by the player are ieee 

ne, 

The tone is full, clear and resonan = os 
teresting effect is "produced with the 
[Christian Union. 


It is, in fact, an entire orchestra within itself.— 


Daily Graphic 
The ATLAS 
Health- 
Tuift, 


(EASTLAKE STYLE.) 


Prices Reduced to 


$60. for the BEST grade. 
Entirely. Superior in Every Respect. 


—BFCAU 
EVERY LIFT INCREASES yROM MINIMUM TO 
MAXIMUM, AND DECREASES I) IN THE*SAMF RA- 
NO CONSTANT FIXED STH STRAIN TO OVERCOME, 


A VARIABLE com, EQUALLY PI PLEASANT TO }} 
For Circulars or Terms ny TO 












W. A. ENIGHT,M.D., Worcester, Mass, $12 ncte%at amon Fst 








STEEL PEWS! 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303,---404,--3170,---3651, | 


with most-of his-other styles, may be had of all deal- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & § 91 JOHN &t., N. Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


SONG ’, 
HHRRALD! 


BY H.R. PALMER. 





| BOR 
SINGING CLASSES & CONVENTIONS 
oo wort comaining ew all of Mr. throughout, Every peet 


NEW "AND. BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 
6 The Song Herald’ ; 


is the —. successor of ‘Song King’ 
‘Song Queen,’ which have had a combined Laas 
over 


350, @00 Co opies! 
inte" 


JOHN CHUROH & 0O., 
CINOINNATI, 0 


$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL * HISTORY 





ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERN. 


The interest in all nations and in our own 

of 100 years, makes this book sell 
faster any other. 3 books in one, Beautifully 
il Low price, quick sales, extra terms 


Address J. C. MoOvubr & Co., 





Common-Sense Rockers and 
Chairs. 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, 80 roomy, 80 easy, 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort, and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to, 

F. A, SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 





EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS, made to measure, 


The very best, 6 for $y. 
Keep’s PATeNT ‘PARTLY- MADe DReSS SHIRTS, 
—_——. 6 for $7.1 
ee either of the above, with an ele- 


gant st gold-plated collar and sleeve buttons, wil] 
delivered Pree in any place reachéd by direct ex- 
cept California and the Territories, Samples and 
directions for self-asurement m: free 
KEEP MANUFACTURING co., 
165 and 167 Mercer street, New Yorx. 


E.N. FRESHMAN & BROG,, 
. ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 
190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, Ou, 
Are authorized to contract for advertising in 











this paper, 
Bistimates turnished free, Send for & 
Circular, 
100 
50 cts ; uly beautiful ; easily 
wets, 50 Rubee Ay : ghaloe 
of locts, C 
ane feney Pape as 
WAX Fla TERIAL. of 
tions for mak‘ag several fine vines of Ivy Lea sO cts, sf 
pace cal free with e order. 
wanted. J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., New ¥ 








wanted. Outfitand 
CO., Angusta, Maine, 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS. 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


New Style of Pen. 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Circular, 


Send Stamp for 





Scribner for January. 


Is specially notable not only f r the excel- 
lence, but for the great variety of its contents 
and the beauty of its illustrations. Among 
the more noteworthy articles there is an illus- 
trated paper on 


‘‘Norway and the Norsemen.’’ 
by Pror, BoyEson, an Americanized Norwe- 
gian, of Cornell University. Gen. McCLEN. 
NAN’S interesting series of Travel-Sketches 
begins with 


“‘A Winter on the Nile.”’ 
in which he discusses the Khedive’sarmy and 
system of internal improvements, &c. CLAR 
ENCE Cook, in his paper on HOUSEHOLD AND 
HomE DEcoraTION, takes up such practical 
matters as bedroom furniture, upen fires and 
furnace heat, gas and kerosene lights, blue 
and white china. Mr. BARNARD’S paper 

The English Workingman’s Home.” 
describes the Shaftesbury Building Associa- 
tion in London, with illustrations of houses 
for workingmen. 


What Our Churches Cost Us.” 


shows the relative cost of church-work. 
Other illustrated papers are: a sketch of 
John Burroughs (with poreel “Liverworts 
aud Ferns,” by Mrs. B. Herrick ; “ Day 
Dreams,’’ a poem of New England life, and 
“ Papa Hoorn’s Tulip,” an extravaganza with 
laughable silhouettes by Howard Pyle. 


DR. HOLLAND’S NOVEL, 
““NICHOLAS MINTURN.” 
gives us bright and breezy discussions of va- 
tious themes on buard an ocean steamer, fol- 
lowed bya collision and shipwreck, the story 

of which is most graphically told. 

In a light vein are “ My friend Moses,” by 
John Habberton, author of ‘“‘ Helen’s Babies,” 
a talk “Concerning Cheapness,” by Charles 
Carroll ; and “ Ghosts,” a short story by Isa 
bella T. Hopkins. 


*‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”’ 
is fully sustained in interest and power. 

There are poems by R. H. Stoddard, “H. H.” 
Dr. Hollund, Charles de Kay, R. W. Gilder, 
and Constantina E, Brooks. 

In “ Topics of the Time,” Dr, Holland dis- 
cusses ‘ The Chinese in San Francisco,” “fhe 
Moral Value of Physical Strength, ” and 
“The Disease of Mendicancy.” “ The Old 
Cabinet ” is about ‘‘ Charlotte Bronte,” “Say- 
age Life in the City,” ‘‘ American Authors 
and English Ms gee " Pictures, ” and “ Essi- 

poff.” “ Home and Society’’ is given up to 
the third of the “ Letters to a Young Moth- 
er.” “Culture and Progres&”’ has a new fea 
ture in a regular letter from London on 
“English Books,” ‘The World’s Work” 
and “Bric-a-Brac” are excellent, and the 
whole constitutes almost a model number of 
of this unrivaled magazine. 


15 Months for%4. 3 


To new subscribers who wish to get the open- 
ing chapters of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” we 
will send 15 numbers for $4, beginning with 
the magnificent Midsummer Holiday number 
(Aug. ’76), and ending with Oct.’77. $4 a 
year; 35 cents a number. Postage prepaid. 


ScriBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
~ ‘THE AMERICAN 
Journal of Microscopy 


THE MICROSCOPE has now become such an im 
tant assisant in Science, Medicine, and the Indu 
Arts, that no intelligent person can afford to be with- 
out a knowledge of the best methods of i it, and 
of the advances made by its employment. TH 
NAL OF MICROSCOPY aims to give thir ae ty in 
simple but thoroughly accurate and trustworthy form. 
It addresses itself to the Naturliet, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Physician, and the general reader, and it 
isso simple, Frantage and thorough, that it must 





— to the advan of every one owning even a 
it. 

It eg td scientific journal in the world. 
Twelve to sixteen 8vo pages, each month, print- 
ed on good paper, and wel] ill for 50 cts per 
year. 


Now in its second volmme, Send foa free speo- 

imen copy. Address 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPY, 
Box 4875, New York City, 





ESFErRicity 


plied by Paoli’s Belts, 
cures 


matism, 
Debility, Prostration 
and all Chronic and 
Nervous Diseases. 
Circulars free. 


1 J, WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 








To Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 


This “ Course ” differs in many res- 
pects from the one now in force, and 
| will be followed by changes in thousands 
| © fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out: 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York ScHOoL 
JOURNAL, 17 Warren street, 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Ser, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 


Set. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 





Set, No, 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, _ 
Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $ro. 
Ser, No. 6. i, 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case, Price $13. 
Ser, No. 7. \ 
contains 100 tainerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 
PP tw a Sex, No. 8. \ 
contains too minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. . 
& Larger collections will be furnished if 
desired. =. ‘J Address, 


ile York Senedd JourNAt. 
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3 Nay Warren St. . 
* New Yorx. 
$56 to $77 2.°o. viewfnrt steam’ mane 
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The INDEPENDENT 


: FOR 1877, 
in addition to all itsformer excellencies, heretofore 
by no other religious weekly newspaper in 


surpassed 
the world, will offer several 
ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES, 


of great importance and value. 

FIRST.—We shall print through the year SER- 
MONS by the mest eminent clergymen of the country, 
of all denominations, from Maine to Califcr:ia. Our 

will, th , have the pleasure of hearing 

the most famous miristers of New York, Biooklyn, 

Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Loui, 
ete, 

SECOND. —We shall publish a series of articles on 
Cc IAN WORK, by Rev. Steraxgyn H. Tyna, Jx,, 

. D., which will be invaluable to clergymen, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and every Christ man 


women. 
THIRD.—A new Serial Story of 
begun in the issue of December 14th. 


American life 
{ta title is 
A PAPER CITY, 


by D. R. Locke (Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby). It vivid 
ly Mlustrates the present era of speculation, of livi 
without work. of making money without capital ; a 
will be one of the most sparkling and attractive serials 


ona. 
URTH.—We shall publish a series of articles 
from the pen of Exper Brewster, Jr., ef Brewster- 
Mass., on men and things, religion and politics, 
and “top topic” as it comes up. 
FI H.—Our great premium for the year we be- 
lieve to be the best ever offered—viz. : 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of 

Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of 

Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every per- 

son, whether already a subscriber or not, who sends 

us$3. we will forward Tae INDEPENDENT one year, 

postage paid, togetLor with any one velume from the 
lollowing liet : 


The Pickwick Papers. 
Our Mutual Friend. 
David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son, 534 pages 

Old Curiosity shop. and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
Little Dorrit = pages 


Bleak H 
, and Hard Times. 


A, ry 





— 


jouso, pages. 
Barnaby Ru 570 pages. 
. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 
12. ATale of Two Cities,and Great Axpsectations, 
514 pages 
Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz, 516 pp. 
Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 


Stories, 356 er. 
The Mystery of Elwin Drood, A Child’s History 
of England, Master Humphrey's Clock, etc. 560 
63, 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 
we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE. 


Every namber of Tus INDEPENDENT containe 32 
octavo pag see | a weekly magazine in it- 
; whereas all other folded religious papers have 
a FL 16 to 20 of much smaller size. 
us THe IND NDENT offers for $3 twice as 
much as any other religious journal in the country or 
the world and is pre-eminently 


THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 
Sa tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT. 


premium, $3.00 per annum, in advance. 
6 months, no premium.......,.. -- $1.50 in adnance. 
‘ oe + 


Specimen copies, containing full list of other pre- 
miums, sent free upon application. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT. 
P. 0. Box 2787, New York 


TRY IT A YEAR. 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 


CATION will show the people who pay 
the taxes, not only what our teachers and 
school officers are doing, but the necessity 
for this work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for the 
more prompt and liberal payment of the ex- 

necessary to sustain the schools 
ence the teachers and the school officers 
should see to it that — are taken and 
circulated in every school district in the 
United States. 

N. B. Remittances must be made by —_ 
office orders or registered letters or draft on 
St. Louis. Weare responsible for no losses 
on money otherwise sent. The subscription 
price, including , which must be pre 
paid, is $1 60. a year. Sample Copies 15 
cents. Address 


J. B. Merwin, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
NortH SeveNnTH Sr., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


made by Agents se! 
Crayons, Picture anf 
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a day sure 
ur 


" for 15 cts. 


. 100 cam worth 
sent Tiustrated Catalogue Free. 
3. H. /RD'S SONS, BOSTON. [ "d 1830. 


AILED FREE 


VIF LORAL GUIDE 











MOORE'S STAIN OR INK ERASER 


Bottle of this Eraser, which is invaluable 
to every Merchant, Bookkeeper, Teachers of schools 
cnt overs. Gomeeeaté in the land, for all 
kinds cf Ink from paper, Indelible Ink, fruit and wine 
Stains, iron rust and nitrate of silver without the 
injury to paper or any class of goods will be forward- 
ed to any on receipt of 50 cts. or $4 
by express. Address JOS, MOORE 


A 





A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE} 


BRADBURY Piano. 





Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments | of the teacher i 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its ada: ion to 
the human voice as an to its 
. mellow, 
tones. 


From sonal <> this firm we can 
endorse them aa 7 oo =~ aden 
Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 


a aan pow 


order pianos or organs. They are 


Tea 


Dr. J. H.Vincent—** For family bem social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 
qualities.” 

Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa—“My Bradbury is 


..The best manufactured ; warranted for six years. 
r 


Pe De bargains, from 


and Melodéons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- 
ted price list. 

@ FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
. fer and Successor to Wa. B, Brapsvery, 
No, 141 betweenjBroadway and 5th Avenue, N.Y. 
Factory, cor Raymond end Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn: 


: 





send fora Circular. 


Choice ! Charming !! Cheap!!! 


THE NURSERY. 
f A Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SuPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. — PUBLISHED MonTHLY. 


er Price (postage included) $1.60 in ad- 
vance. Send 10 cts. for Sample Number and 
Premium List. 


Now is the time to sabscribe. 
JOHN L, SHOREY, 
36 Bloomfield Street, Boston, 





A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 
doz. Btereoscopic Views 75 cents by rail 
two as samyies for 10 cents, ten Album Views for % 
kK nda, both American and Foreign. Whok 
Address, 
J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens Pali«, N. ¥ 





ee ent mt establish- 
, Nepuews & Co., Office,6 & 7 
John Bfanch Offices— New 
York ; 289 47 North 8th 8st. 


dozen 
F%Co., | THE COURSE OF STUDY includes al! 
AGENTS WANTED. 127 W. Madison st. Chicago | and Physical education of Young Ladies. 


} 


| 
| 





illustrated price list and ordering from 
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Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
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the t ranches requisite for the Moral, Mental, 


THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age. 

THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches o: an 
English educat’ ua. 

HE COL! sGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the 
nighest Coll gate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies, 

A POST sRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their 
the direction >f History, the higher Mather »ties. Languages, Literature, etc, 

The facilities furnished for the acq iremeat ot »moaern Languages are unsurpassed 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
— scholars, on ye fae! Literature, Science and Art. ; 

«For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, fo i 
irom $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board and Tuition, $800. ee 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs, J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views cf education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her scund judgrrent, her well-furnishee 
mind, her cons@entious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are the highest attributes 
HOWARD CROSBY 

Reference yg4made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles £ 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York vy L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, III. ; 

“+ Jersey City..N. J. ; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York. 
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PARK INSTITUTE, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 40th STREET, NEW YORK crITy, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


"THE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 
man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Penmanshiy 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charg 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym: 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study session 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classified. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic and 
mar, taught with the sa mg care and exacting thoroughness.¢ The school is patron: 

zed by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers, TeERMs—$80, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according to class. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAE. 
se Tho 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for oe American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 
rapidly. 








THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete ix 
4 fae Bevige pet the most uniformly excellent, and the most universall 
ular e3 © 100! and College Text-Books cver issued b 
Gaede amor g others the following : ; par 8 ore neers 
Standard Books of National Series. 
Parker & Watson's National R . 
Parker & Wateon’s National Spellers. 
Monteith & McNally's Geographics 
Davies’ Complete Mathematlen. 
Clark's English Grammars. 
Emma Willard's Historie. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 
Peck’s Ganot's Philoso 


Newest Books of National Series. 
Watson's Independent Readers, 
Watson's Independent Spellers, 
Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Peck's Short Arithmeties. 
Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Barnes’ Brief History of the United Ptates, 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in each Schuace, 





' y Wood's Botanist 
Jarvis's Physiology and Laws of Health. Peabody's Moral Philosopher 
pie A oa ce. Worman's French Echo. 
8 Be tanies Worman's German Series. 
Cleveland « Compendiams of Literatare Searing'’s Virgil's Ancid. 
feiet ~ French " Jepeou's Music Readers. 
pman’s American Drawing. Folsom's Logical Book-keeping. 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 80 vols., headed by Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8, Barnes & Co.'s P 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it, a 
The “National TEACHERS’ MontHLy ”’ 


font Eee talent the country affords. 







commands in its editor and contr‘vutors th 
Subscription, $1.00 per annuum, Sample ony 





A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 
212 2 113 William Street, 113 & 116 State Street, 
SEW YORK. \HICAGO, 





112 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, 


SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PLORIDA, ORANCECO., N. Y. 
MRS, G.W.SEWARD, RE. Prinoipal. 























For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, 





L Peg year, 320. 
Academic Year is divided into two terms nf twenty weeks each ; the first oom. 
' met.cing September 14, the second February 1. , 
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New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





WiuiamM H. Farre t, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. KE.Liocc, Subscfiption Agent. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
-—0:—— 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
ts at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States, The American News Company of New York, general agents. 





te canidhananntitn ieemtimannditilin in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. . 
NEW YORK, FEB. 3, 1877. 


The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others. 
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For the practical teacher, one who seeks for aid for 
the school-room, no educational paper is equal to the 
New York ScHoon JourNnaL. It is planned for the 
benefit of the working teacher; note the valuable 
contents this week. 
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The enterprising teachers of these days will not be 
satisfied with a monthly or a semi-monthly paper. A 
weekly paper hardly suffices. 
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It is the concurrant testimony of those who have 
read the JouRNAL carefully, that for solid usefulness 
to the teacher it surpasses all other papers. 

“T have been paid over many times for the money your 
Journal costs”—Says the Principal of a large graded 
school, 

“he number containing President Hunter's article was 
worth the subscription price ”’—says the Principal of one of 
the best Normal Schools in the state. 
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When people undertake to tell other people how to 
save their money they make some great mistakes. 
Here is Governor Robinson for example trying to save 
some money to the State of New York by paring down 
the meagre pay of its school mistresses! Every gover- 
nor has, heretofore, encouraged education. Governor 
Robinson will be sorry over that message yet. 

And here comes along another genius at saving 
money. He would shut up the eight Normal Schools, 
of the State. Save more by having no schools at all ; 
go afoot to save money ; go barefoot, hungry and nak- 
ed to save more,and lastly let have the people die and 
thus save it all. 





The efforts made by men of little knowledge of the 
work of the public schools, to cut down salaries is in 
contrast with the labor of those of long experience. 
The ysee-that the schools have only just begun to do 
good, are really pioneering their way through diffcul- 
ties and that nothing is so bad as to discourage the 
workers in the school-room. Probably the talk about 
reducing salaries in this city has reduced the efficiency 
of the schools ten per cent at least ; it has also fixed’ 
the determination of a number to quit teaching on 
account of the murcurial nature of the pay. 
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We call attention to the fifth page. 











A good teacher is the only good thing about a 
school. Patent desks, steam-heating apparatus, silver- 
plated bell-handles are not essential. Good teachers 
are. Messrs. Trustees and Managers, will such spend 
several years in getting ready and receive small wages 
for their services and run the risk of being cut down 
as you see fit? Such a plan will not draw the best 
talent into the school-room—and any other is useless, 
Pay poor teachers what you like. Good teachers you 
cannot pay enough. 





Grammar School No. 1. 


February. 1, 1877. 





A. M. Kellogg, Esq. 

My Dear Sir:—The pictures you are offering to 
subscribers to the ScHooL JouRNAL I have examined, 
and they are beautiful works of art. It is a matter of 
surprise how they can be afforded, together with your 
valuable Journal of Education, for the sum of $2.50. 

If you will send them to our school during the re- 
cess hour at noon, I am sure our teachers will be 
pleased to see them. 


Yours Truly, 
Joun G. McNary, 
al ad Principal. 





The Sun says, “ We have too many teachers, and 
most of them are paid too much. It is absurd 
for the public to give instruction in music and the 
foreign languages gratis. Why should the taxpayers, 
for example, be saddled with even $5,000 a year for 
‘ pianos and repairs of pianos?’ The whole system 
should be reformed. and the cost of our pubiic schools 
be cut down at least another million.” 

All this depends on one question, are these teachers 
who have given years of preparation for their duties 
paid too much. The Sun pays its employees well— 
because it cannot get good ones without. The City 
cannot get as good teachers as it now has at less pay. 
Probably not one of the male principals rents an en- 
tire house for himself—he cannot afford it. The city 
has no right to press the teachers to make such des- 
perate efforts to get a decent living as they will be 
forced to if salaries are reduced, © The teachers need 
all the money they receive. 
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TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 





Many very sanguine people entered the work of 
teaching and have labored for years to find that the 
teacher occupies an anomalous position. He is great- 
ly respected on account of the impoftant work he is 
doing, and yet he is miserably paid, and has no voice 
in the management of the schools. There is evidently 
something wrong in the present arrangement of af- 
fairs. And it is best to attempt to place this clearly 
in view, so that it may form the basis of earnest ac- 
tion by earnest teachers. Here, for example, in this 
city are nearly 3000 teachers, besides the actual work 
they do, what is their influence upon the current of 
educational thought? Are they producing. and mould- 
ing the educational ideas of the times? Or, again, are 
these laborers knit together in a community of inter- 
est so that common thoughts and feelings pervade the 
whole mass ? 

It is a weak point that out of the 225,000 teachers 
now teaching, a part estimated at one fourth will be 
in other occupations next year. It must be a serious 
lack of devotion to the work that can remove so large 
anumber. The question of wages may enter into the 
calculation, but there is something deeper than this. 
Nevertheless a barrier should be erected against the 
entrance of those who seek the work as a stepping 
stone to something else, be it in examinations, 
supervision, normal schools or what you will. 





Here, the teachers now in service could act with pow- 








er. Legislative aid could be: employed to keep out 
those who enter without experience, to stay but brief- 
ly and to confer neither honor or benefit on the school 
where they teach. ‘The teachers of the land ought to 
be ardent friends of the normal schools, yet they are 
not,—quite the contrary. They should make efforts 
to increase the normal schools so that none but grad- 
uates should be teachers. It would be a real step to- 
wards realizing the idea of Teaching a Profession. 

It is another weak point that the teachers unite so 
feebly and strive so little for their common interests, It 
is well known to the outside public that jealousy is a 
teacher’s fault. It is seen between the heads of im- 
portant schools not only but it appears among the as- 
sistants as well. At a county or state convention—- 
“who shall be greatest,” is the theme upon which 
much time and thought is wasted. 

It is another defect that the teachers do so little 
“to magnify their office ””—-not only, but to enlighten 
the public and increase educational light and knowl- 
edge. No town, or county but should have lectures 
every winter on education, showingits advantages, its 
needs. The best speakers should be employed to go 
through the country for this purpose every year. The 
idea is perfectly feasible. | We have before us a letter 
from a Western town of about 6000 inhabitants which 
says: “We have had a great movement here in the 
temperance cause, 400 have taken the pledge, includ- 
ing 50 boys of the age of 12 and 14 some of them 
hard drinkers, and. some that were professing Chris- 
tians. It is very effecting to see them stand up before 
a large audience and make their confessions. The 
interest commenced by a visit of a stranger, a physi- 
cian from the state of Maine.” Now what is thus done 
in this cause needs to be done for education, We 
need a revival in education, a great popular move- 
ment and the teachers must join together heart and 
hand or it will not come in this century. 

And, finally, the teachers must begin the work of 
constant self-improvement. A system must be inaug- 
urated by which a teacher having passed the elemen- 
tary examinations could pursue studies and pass a 
series of other examinations at his option in Language, 
in Mathematics and in Science and receive appropri- 
ate degrees from an authority properly empowered by 
the Legislature. There is no reason why the teachers 
should not thus in the course of a few years, achieve 
the titlesof A.B; BS; BL; BM; AM; 
M.S.; M.L.; M. M. ;—Bachelor or Master of Arts, 
Science, Literature and Mathematics. They of all 
in the land deserve them. But these needed steps will 
not be taken by reading these things over and laying 
down the Journat and saying, “ The plan is good but 
it cannot be realized.” It must be done. And in sober 
sense, let it be asked of each one, in the language 
of an ex-Commissioner of Education, “What are you 
going to do about it ?” 





oe, 





VERY severe criticisms hare been made on the questions 
proposed by Superintendent Field cf Brooktyn to the classes 
lately examined by him. A hasty examination of thore ly- 
ing on our table warrants the belief that few Superinten. 
dents even could in the time allowed write satisfactory re- 
plies to these questions. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 7. 


MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. J. Frank Wright, the principal, is a graduate of the 
State Normal school at Albany, N.Y., and is enthusiastic 
in }-is devotion to the interests of the school. He takes pride 
in the corps of devoted teachers he has gathered around 
him. We visited each class rogm lately, and noted many in- 
teresting features. Mrs. Flandrau has the eighth grade, and 
gives superior instruction on objects. Her voice is clear and 
distinct and her words well chosen. Miss Donahoe, a a- 
ate of the Normal School at Albany, has the seventh ’ 
The order and interest here were pleasing to notice. She 
bas the hearts and minds of her pupils. Miss Rogers bas 
the sixth grade. She understands well the art of manage- 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS! 








ment and discipline. Mrs, Cunningham, besides conducting 
a class, gives the instruction in music and does both well.— 
Miss Leick had a diligent class at work before her ; they 
manifested much animation. Mr. Morough has the second 
grade and Mr. Farrell the first ; as faithful and thorough 
teachers they are probably unexcelled. The boys, coming 
from plain walks in life, evidently were handled ina vigor- 
ous and business like way, and were being fitted to go out” 
into the world stronger and better for their sqjourn in No 7. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 32. 


DISTRIBUTION oF SEMI-ANNUAL CERTIFICATES. 


The exercises opened with the reading of the Scriptures, 
by the Principal Dr. Dwight Martin, after which the pupils 
sang a few operatic selections, showing their excellent musi- 
cal training by Miss Chamberlin, who presided at the 
piano. The Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 20th 
Ward, Dr. H. D. Ranney, then distributed three large 
baskets iull of certificates, after which he gave a short ad- 
dress, in which, he thanked and praised those who received 
the certificates, and encouraged the others to try hard to 
obtain one at the next distriobution, in June. Grammar 
School No. 82 enjoys a fine reputation and its class-rooms 
are always full. Dr. Elliot, the Vice-principal, understands 
his business too, as can be easily seen by the excellent 
marching, and strict attention that was given by each in- 
dividual pupil to remarks made by the Principal and Trus- 
tees. Promotions will be made on Thursday the 25th ; 
then there will be many a happy_heart in this favorite 
school. 





CITY NOTES. 


At the conference over City expenses on Tuesday, Comp- 
troller Kelly said he was not in favor of “reducing salaries.” 
Does this mean the teacher’s salaries? Certainly he can- 
not mean he is in favor of keeping up the salaries of all 
employees except teachers. We thank Comptroller Kelly. 

Ex-Mayor Wickham said, “ $4,000,000 go to the Board of 
Edacation and yet hundreds of children cannot be admitted 
to the public schools for want of room. Our Board of Edu- 
cation spends too much money. School buildings of three 
stories have a department on each floor ; $250,000 could be 
saved.” 

On the whole it may be said that the aspect of the salary 
question is hopeful. There are, it istrue, several Commis- 
sioners who do not see the unwise economy of cheapening 
educational renumeration ; but there are others who do. The 
best men of the city are for paying properly for education. 


Our valued Commissioner Vermilye, has lately buried a 
brother who was known as the soul of honor and integrity. 
His monument has been erected in the memories of those 
who knew him for many years; and it stands upright and 
beautiful to-day. 

His end was thatof the righteous. He was prepared to 
die. “Is Jesus precious to you?” asked a friend, as he 
drew near to the border-land, and with all his dying energy 
he answered, “ Yes!” It was his last word. Jesus was 
precious to him, and his upright soul was precious to his 
Saviour. 

Many of the veterans of the Seventh Regiment, together 
with a large number of eminent men trom New York, at. 
tended the funeral services in the Englewood Presbyterian 
Church, on Christmas Day. 


On Monday Messrs. Wood, Dowd and Beardslee of the 
Board of Education, met the Board of Estimate. President 
Wood showed the position in which the Education Board 

“was placed by the action of the Estimate Board. The 
Board could not receive the children who were applying for 
entrance, they could not properly ventilate the school- 
rooms, nor care for the truants as they were commanded by 
the law. As to salaries they were not too high. It requir- 
ed years of study andarduous labor. Besides good teachers 
could not be obtained at unremunerative rates ; they would 
be replaced by those of very ordinary talents. The lowest 
salary paid is $500 ; the average salary is $847 ; the high- 
est paid to a male Principal is $3,000, to a female Principal 
$2,000. It was the wrong place toattempt to save money 
on those salaries ; if they must cut into anything let them 
cut into brick and mortar, not into flesh and blood. 

Mr. Dowd fully endorsed all that President Wood said. 

Mr. Beardslee asked that any unexpended balances of 
previous years might be turned over to the Board of Educa- 
tion. He stated that there thus remained about $141,000.— 
Comptroller Kelly said these balances had all been expend- 
ed—they only exigted on paper. As to usingjthe funds for 
one purpose that had been™set apart for another, he did not 
think it could be done until the first fund was exhausted. 





- 

Several plans are proposed go as to avoid the cutting down 
of teacher's salaries. . 

Com. West thinks something like $20,000 might be taken, 
for the present, from the appropriation for repairs. Instead 
of giving just sixty cents per scholar for repairs (whether 
the building is old or new), he would distribute only as much 
as absolutely needed. 

Another commissioner thinks, by tight squeezing, the sup- 
plies could be reduced a few thousands, although he agrees 
the amount is small now. 

Another proposes that the amount usually paid for either 
July and August be reduced and not the whole salary. An- 
other would appropriate to each ward the amount due it, 
and let the trustees economize on new appointments, etc. 

A general feeling seems to be in the minds of all school- 
officers that the salaries should in no case be cut down. 





HOBOKEN. 


Mr. KELLY, of Hoboken, for many years, connected with 
the Grammar Schools of Hoboken, and at present principal 
of School No. 3 holds well his reputation as a good teacher. 
Beloved by his pupils, and, what is still more, by his fellow 
teachers, the task devolving upon him is made easier than 
if the contrary were the case. Asa token of respect and ap- 
preciation of Mr. Kelly's endeavors, the teachers of School 
No. 8 presented him last Christmas with a beautiful water- 
pitcher. It is very pleasant to be present at the exercises in 
Mr. K.’s cless. The boys do well. We heard short and 
clear definitions of the words ‘subterraneous, Mediterranean’ 
which proved to us that the boys understood what they were 
doing, and at the same time found pleasure in their studies. 


THE schools in general are kept in a good way. We had 
an opportunity to visit different classes and were well pleas- 
ed with the exercises, The primary departments in the 
Schools 1 and 2 have inteiligent teachers. Special mention 
is deserved by Mrs. Baker, Principal of P. D. in School 2, 
the Misses Fynn, Vose and Hoyt of School 1. 

Mrs. Baker is a strong argument in the much spoken of 
matter of married teachers in schools. By entering her class 
one can at once perceive this fact. She treats the little ones 
as only a mother can. Amiability, cheerfulness, kindness, 
well understood discipline are as many causes for success in 
teaching. 

The reading in Miss Fynn’s class was good. The little 
boys understood what they were doing, and the explanations 
of the teacher were appropriate to}their minds. Step by step 
seems to be the motto of Miss Fynn’s method of teaching, 
and that lady deserves our thanks and the sustaining of al 
who mean well with teachers and pupils. 

Miss Vose, who manages the girl’s class inthe P. D. of 
School 1, has to overcome many difficulties, It is not the 
place here to treat the subject of object teaching elaborately 
—let it suffice to say that there is in none of the schools to 
be seen anything like a picture. Hence Miss Vose, like 
Miss Hoyt, and their fellaw-veachers, are obliged to make 
themselves the necessary drawings, cuts, etc. needed for the 
Kinder-garten. This is a great lack in schools; the Board 
of Education should understand that it is not to be expect- 
ed from their employees that they should be able to draw 
every object which presents itself in the course of their ex. 
planation. If the teacher be not able to make a drawing of 
a plow, the pupil, unless being a farmer's child, will not 
know what a plow is :—and so with vhousands of things, 

JERSEY CITY. 

The Jersey City High School has in a short period achiev- 
ed an excellent reputation. On Thursday, Jan. 25, was held 
the graduating everciseu of the third year. The graduates 
numbered thirty-four. Included in the large and brilliant 
audience were many men of note—Mayor Seidler, Superin- 
tendent Dickinson, the Board of Education (among which 
Mesers. Sanborn and Thomas, always firm friends of the 
school, bore pleased countenances) the teachers of the city 
and others. Prof. G.H. Barton, the Principal, and his corps 
of devoted teachers have demonstrated the superb possibili- 
ties of this kind of schools, and deserve their laurels. 

RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

There are many special reasons why the ScHooL Jour- 
NAL will be found invaluable to the teacher, especially on 
aecount of its practical character. Every teacher wants 
something that will helpin the work of the school-room, 
and here is the very paper for them. Stories can be found 
elsewhere, but the need that thousands of teachers feel for 
hints on discipline, school management, practical teaching, 
etc., can only be adequately supplied by the ScHoon Joun- 
NAL, 
/ 











Look at the fifth page. 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

We shall give in this article further hints in the use of 
synonyms. Suppose the teacher puts down on his black- 
board the word TRrse in capitals and at its right, separated 
by a brace, nation, people, race, populace, population, 
family. He gives an illustration or two of the meaning ot 
the word tribe, thus :—The nation of Israel was compored 
of twelve tribes, I cetest the whole tribe of interviewers. 
He then proceeds to give a number of sentences and ques- 
tions as to the reason why each has the proper synonym for 
tribe. Thus :—The people of England ought to be proud 
of their national history- (This is true of all who inhabit 
the same territory no matter what their ancestry—tribe de- 
mands common ancestry). The three great nations of the 
ancient world were the Jewish, the Greek, and the Egyp- 
tian. (Here a word is needed to indicate a vaster collection 
than tribe). ‘The clamor of the infuriated populace drown- 
ed the voice of the more respectable part of the nation, 
(Here a number of people are spoken of contemptuously, 
which could not be done with tribe). The Greek people was 
composed of several distinct races. (Herea relationship is 
to be shown of people not existing in isolated communities.) 
The population of New York is about one million. (Here 
we need a word to designate people numerically. (The 
laws of Moses were to provide for the welfare of the Samily. 
(Here we employ a word to designate those who have the 
same father and mother.) 

In the same way use the words complete—total, whole, 
entire. 

Fortitude.—bravery, courage, gallantry ; 

Mild—gentle, tender, kind ; 

Humble—shy, meek, retiring, bashful ; 

Brave.—bold, stout-hearted, courayous. 
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Lessons in Mythology. 





By mythology we mean the collections of tales or legends 
relating to the gods, heroes, demons or other beings whose 
names have been preserved in popular belief. Every no- 
tion has it own mythology, and some nations still retain 
their old faith in these stories. There isa family likeness 
in all these ; they resemb!e each other in their important 
features ; and from this we infer they have a common source. 
A careful consideration of the whole subject, leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that this common source is found in 
the words and phrases used by the most ancient tribes in 
speaking of the things they saw, heard, or felt in the mater- 
ial world, and that afterward the meaning of these words 
was torgotten. No better example is to be found than the 
story of Endymion—the name of the setting sun. 

ZEUS. 


Zeus was the supreme god in the Greek mythology. 
Chronaos according to some stories was father to Zeus, This 
Zeus-pater in Latin becomes Jupiter, in the High German 
as Zio, in Anglo Saxon as Tio from whence our Tuesday 
comes. Zeus warred against the Titans and in this was as- 
sisted by the hundred-armed Giants—he overcome them 
and shut them upin Tartarus. He set free the Cyclopes 
and they in gratitude gave him thunder and lightening. It 
is not proposed there to give all the acts—or « sketch of the 
life of Zeus—the teacher will find all these in the classical 
dictionaries. As this will be read by teachers they will un- 
fold the life and character of Zeus more or less fully as they 
may deem best. Zeus is found in the Hindoo mythology as 
Dyaus, which means to shine—the Hindoos spoke of Dyaus 
pitar,—meaning the pure blue sky the abode of light. His 
changefulness is derived from the sudden changes obsery- 
able in the sky. In all times the Greeks deemed Zeus to 
be a name for Him who made all things ; we use the same 
word now as Theos in Theology 





What Made Them So? 


Human beings, considering how talented they are, are 
very foolish. If not, why do they make other living beings 
afraid of them, instead of teaching love and confidence by 
their own example? Almost al] animals who see men ,for 
the first time approach them without fear. 

I am told that when the naturalist, Darwin, went to the 
Galapagos Islands, he there found hawks that had never 
seen men, and they were to tame that he shoved some of 
them gently of a branch with the muzzle of his gun, while 
others came to drink from a pitcher he held in his hand. 
It is only because, for generations, beasts and birds have 
been so often deceived and so cruelly treated by men that 
they have become suspicious of them.—St. Nicholas. 


ee) Qt! 


We have received the first number of the Amateur Arti- 
san. It contains two sheets of paterns, and is neatly print- 








ed. If the poems and stories are left out it will prove more 


acceptable we think. 





——— 
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The Green Vaults of Dresden. 


[From a Woman's Experiences in Europe.] 
BY MRS, E. D. WALLACE 


The royal palace of Dresden is the most ungainly pile of 
heavy architecture in Europe. Yet it has great attractions 
to the lovers of art, in the frescoes in the throne-room by 
Bendemann, and in the ball-room are some very fine paint 
ings, the subjects principally from the mythology and lives 
of the ancient Greeks. Onthe ground floor is a range of 
apartments called the Green Vaults, from the color of the 
hangings with which the chambers were originally decora- 
ted. In these green vaults are such treasures of wealth 
that one feels in walking through them as if it might all 
be atrick ofthe imagination, and some slight mischance 
might cause the magnificent sight to be instantly dispelled. 
Before the discovery of America, the Frieberg silver mines 
were the socrse of the great wealth of the Saxon princes 
Although the Saxon king is now the poorest in all Europe, 
n the very walls of his palace are treasures and costly ob- 
jects more gorgeous and dazzling than any other monarch 
possesses, handed down from reign to reign since the time 
of Augustus the Strong, in 1724. There are exquisite earv- 
ings in the precious metals. One is an equestrian st tue of 
Charles II. of England, in the character of St. George, cut 
out of a piece of solid cast-iron. In this same room are 
bronzes of rare workmanship, one a crucifix by John of 
Bologna. In the ivory room are several wonderful pieces of 
carving. One is a cup carved out of a single piece of ivory 
only sixteen inches high,on which are one hundred and 
forty-two tigures, illustrating the story of the Foolish Vir- 
gins, the fall of Lucifer, and the wicked angels. Each face 
is a distinct portrait, and it is said to have taken several 
years to accomplish the work. In the third room are Flor- 
entine mosaics, objects in anrber, paintings in enamel, and 
engraved shells and ostrich-eggs, carved and ornamented 
with jewels and rare gildings. In the fourth room aré the 
gold and silver plate that adorned the banqueting tables of 
the Saxon palace in the olden times. Each goblet and dish 
is a wonder of costliness and ingenious art. The Fifth 
room glitters with vessels formed of the half precious stones 
lapis-lazuli, chalcedony, agates, and rock-crystal, as well as 
two goblets formed of antique gems, each valued at six 
thousand doliars. A most curious collection of caricature 
figures of men and animals made of single pearls are tound 
in the sixth room. The largest pearl in the world, a pearl 
the size of a hen’s egg, cut into the famous court dwarf of 
the king of Spain, is one of these royal toys In the seventh 
are the suits of armor, studded with diamonds and gems o! 
every description, some of the regalia being literally made 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and pearls. In 
the last and eighth apartment are treasures that years of 
labor and mines of wealth furnished, the most splendid gifts 
for kings and princes. One trinket cost fifty-eight thous- 
and four hundred dollars, and employed an artist eight 
years in making it. After all, it is only a toy, representing 
the court of the Great Mogul, the Emperor Aurenzebe, 
seated on his throne surrounded by his guards and court- 
iers, in the costumes described by Travernier, the expres- 
sion of each of the hundred and thirty-two figures in pure 
gold enamelled being distinct and excellent. The tent, 
throne, steffs, terraces of the ground, are all of gold, the 
whole standing on a pedestal about two feet in diameter. 
Dinglinger, the court jeweller at Dresded. was the artisan, 
who was twenty years employed in similiar beautiful but 
useless work. In the room where these articles are display- 
ed, are masses of diamonds ; the largest “of the world, the 
famous black diamond; the largest sardonyx known, six 
and a half inches long and four and a quarter broad ; sap- 
phires, the largest a gift from Peter the great; Martin 
Luther's two rings; a mass of solid silver. from the Frei- 
berg mines, and the Saxon Regalia, of which the buttons, 
collar, sword-hilt, and scabbard ard all of diamonds; the 
green diamond or brilliant, weighing one hundred and sixty 
grains, is among them, 


PerFEcT Boys.—The perfect boy of a pmblic school is 
frequently a conceited fellow, utterly ignorant of his own 
dimensions, and losing all that habit of conciliation towards 
others, and that anxiety for self-improvement, which re- 
sult from the natural modesty of youth. Nor is this con- 
ceit very easily and speedily gotten rid of; we have seen 
this importance lasting the ha'f of afterlife, displaying it- 
self, both ridiculously and offensively, in the haunts and 
business of bearded men. 








Br sure and renew your subscriptions, teachers, The 
ScHooL JOURNAL is edited by one, who knows what you 
need 





“You are making an excellent paper of the ScHOOL JouR- 
NAL.” These were the words of a Superintendent of school 
who stands at the top of professional esteem. 


Lire INSUKANOB. 


It is a pleasing duty to present the record of # sound life 
insurance company—THE WAtHINTGON. A careful examin- 
ation by Hon, John A. McCall, Jr., Deputy Superintendent 
of the State Ins. Department, shows that it has a surplus of 
$786,593.00. This result has only been achieved by a carefnl 
and economical administration ofits affairs. We have long 
known its admirable Secretary, W. A. Brewer, Jr., and have 
observed the earnest yet modest manner in which this com- | 
pany handled the money of others—using it asa trust, As 
we are frequently asked where to insure, we give the con 
dition of one policy in The Washington ; 
many :— 

A Merchant of New York City was insured in The Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Co, under Policy No. 8, for $5,000 
and paid in premiums up vo 1877, $1,672.90 ; the amount of 
dividends remaining to his credit is $1,353,79 , this genile- 
man has enjoy«d the reputation of his Policy of $5,000, plus 
the additional dividends upon it, for 17 years. The value of 
this Policy today asa death claim is 1193 percent. upon 
the net investment! The amount paid under the policy 
would be $6.348 79. 

Another facet : By the Nonforfeitable Dividend System of 
The Washington, this Policy would be kept in force for 
years, even ifthe premiam should not be paid,-and in case of 
death the Policy and remaining dividends would be paid 
without deduction. 





JUST FOR FUN. 

DuRInG the polling for the London School Board, a rate- 
payer arrived breathless and in a state of excitement at one 
of the polling stations in Hackney, and said, ‘I want to vote 
fora woman.’ ‘Ah!’ said a friendly voice, ‘I suppose you 
mean Miss Miller? ‘No,’ says the ratepayer, ‘thot’s not her 
name ; Jet me sit down and think—I saw it on a placard as 
Icame along.’ Thinks aloud. ‘Ihaveit. Poll Early, that’s 
her | 
‘Tuat’s the smallest horse I ever saw,’ said a country- 
man on viewing a Shetland pony. ‘Indade now,’ replied 
his Irish companion, ‘but I've seen one as small as two of 
him.’ 

‘Srx feet in his boots !’ said Mrs. Partingten; ‘what will 
the imperence of this world come to, I wonder? Why» 
they might just as well tell me that the man had six heads 
in his hat.’ 


‘ARE you lost, my little fellow ? askeda gentleman ofa 
four year old one day in Rochester. ‘No’ he sobbed in re- 
ply, ‘b-but m-my mother is. 

WENDELL Puriiuirs thinks the American school girl is 
far less intelligent and cultivated than the Scotch, Swedish 
or Canadian school girl, as her letters show.’ 

A YOUNG minister, somewhat distinguished for self con- 
ceit, having failed disastronsly before a crowded gudience, 
vas thus addressed by an aged brother, ‘If you had gone 
into that pulpit, feeling as you now do on coming out, you 
would have felt on coming out as you did when you went 


up.’ : 

‘TEDDY, my boy, just guess how many cheeses there are 
in this bag, an’ faith I'll give you a!l the five.’ ‘Five, to be 
sure, said Teddy. ‘Arrah ! bad luck to the man that tould 
ye!’ 

‘Bringer, I told you to Jet me have my hot water the first 
thing in the morning.’ ‘Share, sir,’ said Bridget, ‘didn’t I 
bring it up and lave it at the dure last night, so as to have 
it in time ? 

A LITTLE girl in one of our primary schools said to her 
mamma, ‘Mamma, have you heard of the man that got shot’ | 
‘No child, how did he get shot ? asked mamma. ‘Oh,’ said 
young precocious, ‘he bought ’em.’ 





Boston, Jan. 80th, 1877. 

The American Institute of Inetruction will hold its forty- 
eighth annual meeting at Montpelier, Vt, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, July 10, 11, and 12, 1877. 

The leading railroads of New England will furnish free 
return tickets to members of the Institute, and excursions 
will be planned to the mountains, and Jakes, and the St. 
Lawrence. 

Tomas W. BICKNELL, 
Pres. American Institute of Instruction, 


+ 
->-?o-+ 


A Grrr.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the the Sonoon JORRNAL, 
who will send them their address and 8 cent stamp for post- 
age, a sample package of Transfer Pictures, with book of 
instructions. These pictures are highly colored, beautifal, 








and are easily transferred to any object so as to imitate the 
ancet beontifel Paloting 








itis a sample of | 


Dark School Houses and Ghurches. 


In proportion as light is shut out of our houses, charches, 
and schoot-rooms, will the mind become sleepy and inactive, 
the body lose its strength and health, the liveliness and 
color depart and the entire system become feverish. Ifthe 
| rooms are damp, we shall lose our nervous and menta) ac- 
| tavity, and become scrofulons or consumptive, perhaps sick- 
_en and die. Deprivation of light destroys the health of body 
and mind by destroving the phosphorus of the body. 
| Dark, damp houses destroy the phosphorus and prevent 
the nervous electricity from passing on the nerves and act- 
ing upon the brain. For this reason a person having great 
mental labor to perform soon loses something of his mental 
acquirements when he is confined to business in gloomy 
and damp rooms. ‘The same is true in reference to bodily 
health when living in a dark,damp house. Dark and damp 
days are dreary and dull seasons to persons of lively mind 
and active body, with a large share of phosphorus and nerv- 
ous electricity, because the diminution of light affects the 
phosphorus, and the dampnéss of the atmos- 
phere preyents the the easy and frequent flow of the 
nervous electricity. This it is that makes damp houses, 
stores, school-rooms, churches, and other places, so destruc 
tive to health. 

The phosphoric acid of our bodies, with its attracting and 
| absorbing power for light, is the source of the activity and 
liveliness cf the person. When, therefore, we are shown 
by chemical investigation that phosporus absorbs and re- 
quires light for its support in connection with the support 
derived from the food taken into the system, we can see at 
once the wisdom of the Deity in se bountifully supplying 
us with light, not only to directly sustain our bodily and 
mental activity, but to give to the animal and vegetable 
worlds a large share of phosphoric acid, from which phos- 
phorus is mostly obtained, that man may be constantly sup- 
plied through these sources with the active principle of his 
existence. Let us admit all the liglit we can, welcoming it 
as one of God’s best and most essential gifts to us. 

Tue following curious experiment was recently describ 
ed by M. Spring to the Belgian Academy: A sheet of vul- 
canized caoutchouc about one hundreth of an inch thick is 
stretched till its surface increases six or'seven fold, and then 
rubbed with a cloth. The friction electrifies the sheet so 
that it will readily attract light bodies. Ifthe mechanical 
tension of the sheet be gradually diminished the quantity 
of electricity diminishes along with it, until, when the band 
has recovered its original] length, all trace of electricity dis- 
appears—provided the original charge has not passed a cer- 
tain limit. M. Spring concludes that the variations of the 
electric state of the band ‘‘are intimately connected with 
molecular changes experienced interiorly according to the 
degree of tension.” 


New York School Journal. 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT... 


Joel McComber, inventor and manufacturer of McComber’s 
ager boots and shoes and patent last, Descri Galo pamph- 
et will be sent free on application at his store, + epee square 
corner Broadway, entrance on 15th street, No. 27 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


For many years we have made two medicines enited to 
the ailments of « vast class of sufferers. Tiousands of cures 
have been made by them, and, in fact, the word failure could 
not be coupled with them. But within the last two years 
counterfeits of our medicines have sprung up, dangerous in 
| their close imitation of our Trade Mark. To secure the peo- 
ple, we have placed upon each genuine box of Holloway’s 
Ointment the fac-simile of the signature of our agent, Mr. 
Jos. Haydock. To counterfeit is felony. We shall relent- 
lessly pursue any one who imitates this with the utmost vig- 
or of the law. We most earnestly beg that the great mass 
of the American people wil) aid us in our efforts to protect 
their health, and help us inour task of bringing these most 
unprincipled men to the bar of jvstice. Uniformly refuse to 
purchase Medicines purporting to be ours unless Mr. Jos. 
Haydock’s signatore is attached to each box of Pills or pot of 


Ointment and the end will soon be reached. 
The public’s obedient servants, 
HoLioway & Co. 




















Visit the Elastic Truss Co , 683 B’ way, which comfortably 
cures rupture, you can at any time victims of metal 
trusses relute their experience in emphatic terms. 


hand. conaile tae, Set momen Beene, Bp dpe 15% 


Faber’s factory wae ablished in Germany inthe year 
1761. The American Lead Pencil Co, in New York in the 
to be superior to eee pe i. 
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mee free from grit, firm in texture,” ig their 
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WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
155 Broadway. 





found to the Core! Its Management 
“ Able, Prudent, and Honorable !”’ 





Read the following Official Certificates : 

Insurance DEPARTMENT, ) 
ALBANY, Janurry 23d, 1877. f 
To the Editors of the EvenixG JouBNAL : 

Having caused a personal examination to be made of 
tLe ccniition and affairs of the Washington Life In- 
surance Company of New York, as of the Sist day of 
Deozmber, 1876, by Hon. John A. McCall, Jr., Deputy 
Superintendent, duly appointed by me for that pur- 
pose, and deeming it for the public intarests that the 
result of his investigation should be published. I 
herewith enclose his report for publication, 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. SMYTH, Acting Superiutendent, 
"ALBANY, January 23d, 1877. 
Hon. Wu. SmxrH, Acting Supt. New York Insurance 
Department : 


I respectfully report that in accordance with the 
Swe ss contained in your appointment No. 362, 
ted Dec. 26th, 1876, ond with the assistance of Mes- 


sre. tis and i H, Smyth, I have complet- 
ed an examination of Washington Life Insurance 
i pane _ 


satisfactory condition of the com y as 

w is attributable tothe ma nent of 

ie affairs by able, prudent honorable men, It 

ives me pleasure to state that in a minute and exact- 

= coe rel I find nothing to condemn, but, on 
the contrary, much to commend. 

Complete schedules of mortgages, deferred premi- 

ums, and real estate investments as of Dec. 3ist, 1876, 





. IDIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, Fir particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Scuoow Jounnar, 17 Warren St. 





, 
Albany, N. Y. \ 


Pome Gres an Merrill Z. Gates. 
Miss Louisa Ostrom. 
Pearl Street . Amos A, Cass. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sunt ©. 
ne ew er 1, Satinden, Pre 
School. A. 


Eee exw bomen ye 


Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court 


ij 


i 


Grammar School. L. W. 197 Joralemon. 
Col. & Pol'technic Inst. D. H H. Cochran, : Court 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. Deane, 437 : 
Lockwood Academy. John ‘ohn Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Seenieige hootens. Noah T, Glarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Ontario Seminary. B, 8, Richards. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
Grammar School. Isaac 0, i ~~ 
Houghton Seminary. John e Gallup. = 
aS hg tad York wae 


: 


Collegiate School, Bagene Feaandle, 31 West 
“ ne ie, 37 $3d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia era, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young r, 620 Sth Av, 
School. Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 


ae : 
Yonng Ladies’ School, vanus Reed, 6 E. 58d. 
School, Dr. Julius , 101 Weat t. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’]. Dr. B. O. Vi 5 
Coliegs. Rev. 
te School. J. L. Hunt. 182 Sth Avenne. 


~ and English School. ©, A. Miles, 100 W. 
Schoo! for Miss Wi 6th A 

Boye. ‘arreu. venue, opposite 
Toes aS’ Saad. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ot Zaha’. Behoal Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 
School for Young, Ladies. Mrs, Griffiths. 23 West 
School for Yo Ladies. Dr. Sarah 
ale Bg ung L, Hendrick, 33 


School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 


ison Avenue. 


— Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 
ee See Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
School for Young Ladies, Mile, Rostan. No.1 East 
— ee John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 869 Sixth Avj 
¢ 


New Jersey. 
9 Collegiate Institute, Hacketstown. Rev. 
resheld Bestivate. Freehold. Rev. A. 8S. Chambers. 





being the date of examination, have been placed on 
fils in the department. 
The following are the assets and liabilities : 
AssETS. 
Beak Cababe 2... wocsivcccsseccncescosccese $ 159,284 80 
Bonds and mortgages. ........-.-+--+0++0+ 2,334,252 79 
Cash in bank and office. -........-+++s++<0* 116,654 18 
Accrued interest on investments............ 53,071 26 
Loans on policies within their yalue....... 19,109 46 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums... 180,429 95 
: Par Market” - 
Stocks and Bonds]: Value, Value. 
U. 8, 6s, registered. ..¢510,000 $561 400 
N. ¥. State 7’s, reg’d 100,000 100,006 
N. ¥. City 7’s, reg’d.. 990,000 1,138,500 
N.Y. City 5's, reg’d.. 122,200 122,200 
Brooklyn 7’s, reg’d... 260,000 299,000 
Brooklyn 6's, reg’d.. 100,000 107,000 
Kingston City coupdéns 
—bonds. .......... 11,000 § 11,000 
$2,093,200 $2 359.100 $2,359,100 00 
Agenta’ balances. ..........-+.+seseeeees 43,592 92 
Total assets. .......ceeeecceeeeeences $5, 265, 495 36 
Deduct items not admitted : 
Mortgages taken for debt... .. $10,838 81 
Value of real estate over de- 
partment appraisal ........ 37,784 80 
Agents’ balances ............ 43,592 92 
—_——__— 92,216 53 
Total admitted assets .............. $5,173,278 83 
LiaBILITIES. 
Net valne of outstanding policies ...... $4,337,644 00 


policies 
Unpaid losses and endowments not due 48,306 82 








Premiums paid in advance ............ 2,988 51 
Unpaid diviaends to syockholders ...... 346 50 
Salaries, rent, et0............0cceeeeeee 8.000 00 
Total liabilities as to policyholders. $4,386,685 83 
Surplus as regards policyhol’s 786,593 00 
BETOTRES no. 20000 socccces $5.173.278 83 
Capital Steck .............--+ $125,000 00 


Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. McCALL, Jn., Deputy Supt. 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. 


A. BREWER, Jr., Vice President. 
CYRUS MUXN. “potent 
W. HAXTUN, Secretary, 


ee i, MCOREADY, M.D. Med. Exazainer. 
SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Broadway and Astor Place. * 











acne Fregioe be AD map bee gtd 
last ux No be credited to accounts of al) 
Sasa thereto, 5 to —— 
the 20th of February. If not called for, 
Will be entitled to interest from the Ist, of February. 
will dvow tatereat roms the ist of said month. 
A. C. Couzaiie, Secretary. ‘WM, MILES, Pres. 
E.G. MaTuRim, Assistant Secretary. 
home. worth $> 
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' athesrrg ita Institute. J 
4 
Chilton Elizabeth. “itr. i 


. Rev. W. C. Bowen. 





Poughkeepsie.* 
for ¥ Ladies. 
pe & r Young Mrs M. B.J.Whatte. 


Hill Cc. c. 
Sa een 
ee 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Sion ee Rev D. A. Holbrook, p 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Mise 8. MYan Vieek: 


frving Institute. 
Jackson Rev. F. J, Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ Miss 
Yonkers, 

Cocust Hill . Miss Emily A. Rice, 
Military Institute. Mason. 

- Philadephia, Pa. 

. Madame » 

Female . Misses & le 
West Chestnut a 





Jersey City, n.d. 
Jiiect School. Sine 
School. Misses Rose Hansen, 


> Vineland. 5. 
gmmsnbye A 68 Ladies, mee lg 





. Ete St 


Tine . 
D. Long 


Av. 
ani is under the personal supervision of its founder 


. | and is the author of the Book-keeping series which 


* | and has made steady progress in utility and public fa- 





Hobeken, N J. 


Boarding Day School T. H. W. Schilealer, a, 
Bloomfield St. 





OLDEN HIDL wager | for young ladies | 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emmy NELson, 





BUSINESS COLLEGE, No, 806 Broad-| .° 
Individual instruction. ts can en- 
Gratentines, Call or send for ciroular. 8.8. Packard. 





NE’S BUSINESS an ye No. 62 Bowery 
cor, Canal St, Established, Instructions 
every day and pam Ran 








Oo: YEAR, books included ; special atten- 

Ot backward —_ ~y- little pore. — 

p STL aDSe, A. | ‘oe < Har- 

b= $280: Media, M19 les from Phila: 


Packard's Business: College, 


Methodist Building, 805 B’way, 
NEW YORK. 


This is a profeesional school for business training, 





and proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 
years was associated with Messrg. Bryant & Stratton, 
bears their name. The College was founded in 1858, 
vor, and now stands at the head of this class of schools, 
The location is unsurpassed ; the rooms epacious and 
elegant ; the course of study most thorough and effici- 
ent. The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, 
and pupils can enter at any time. 

Tuition per term of twelve weeks,............ $50.00 

Call or send for circular conaaining full partfculars, 


S. 8. PACKARD, Principal. 
A Boarding School at Vineland, N. J. 


Mrs. E. W. Gray’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies at Vineland. N J, offers the best advan 
ages. The instruction is thorough and terms moder- 
te, $250 for board and tuition per annum. 








PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
62 Bowery, cor Canal St., and 284 8th Ave, 
(Established 1849.) 

Spec‘alities.— Bookeeping, arithmetic, 
Classics, Rudimental and higher English 
Branches, Writing lessons $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as Lookeepers and cashiers, 
day or evening from 9 A, M., tilh0 P. M. 


Kindergarten NORMAL School, 
YWASHINCTON Dd. C. 
Important to Young Ladies who desire 


LRARN FROEBEL'S SYSTEM OP TEACHING. 


The supp'y ct call for’ for Teacl.ers in this very 
important Cepartm ent of Instruction aoes not 
meet the demand; and will increase, as it is 





simply a matter of time WHEN the Kinder-| 4.) 


garten will become part of every public 
school in our cities, and of every private 
educational institute of high rank for young 
ladies in this country. 

Mrs. & Mise Pollock wi.l receive a few 

Noriaal Scholars who may desire a thorough 
training in the Kindergarten method and 
system of education. 
@ Ladies who are well educated in the Eng- 
lish branches, may graduate after oue year 
of faithful study, daring which time they 
can enjoy the benefit of actual practice in 
Kindergarten teaching. 

The school is located in Washington, D. 
C., whitch city has many advantages over 
other ‘The climate is mild and sala: 
brious ; the Winters are short and not severe; 
adcial life is agreeable and pleasant, while 
the public buiidings and parks, together with 
wide avenues farnish an attrac- 
tive means for healthy out of-door exercise 
during hours of relaxation from study ; and 
its numerous museums give the best « oppor 
tunity for obse: the progress of the race, 
that can be fo in any city on the conti- 
nent. 

Miss Pollock is a graduate trom the Nor- 
mal] Sebool of Berlin, established on 
train Kindergarten Teachers, and has 


ed an covering five in the 
public and private <p ® of Dosthn ad 
ashington. 
*,* For terms and particulars apply to 


‘Mra. LOUISE POLIOCK, 
708} 71th Street, Washington, D. C. 





pNational School of Elocution and 


Oratory. 
1418 Chestput St., Philadelphia. 


Took _ For Glergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Bsiness Men, 

7 of advanced students, Attention to con- 

and o culture, readi rec- 

= . Chartered Match, 1 b ag owas, Both 

or inter <erm 

coum Feb. 12. JW. Shoemaker, President. 

Pps} esate Lawrence, {Author of “ Model 

eaker,” “* Comstock’s El * Lawrence Speak- 

Seat tests or te Mani, Hal of Ocngress 
w 

Phi Laren wi be happy to deliver eifaer of 


ular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, ’ “ An 
Evening swith the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary 








Societies. 164 West 25th Street. @ 





| 


oo ot in Seminary, High, Gram- 
mar or private School, by a college graduate and 
jrperienced teacher, Address RALPH H. BOWLES, 
+» M. A., Jewett City, Conn | 
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Wont 


/‘ AND ate 
“RB ban »WAY 
in ave SAM ENIOR 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by'Suxrmarp Homans, Ao 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 


~ 








rm es 
WD 


Nk IGNERP 











Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,= 
000, invested in United 
. States 5-20 Bonds.. 





This Society separates the Insurance part of 
Premium from the ‘“‘Resarve” er Deposit ee ane 
latter is held merely for accumulation. his ‘soctety 

the Policybolder as owner uf the Reserve, 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing Soarios surrender value for every year in cash; 
or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ac 

current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medica] examination. 

Theee Plans are i by leading Actuaries and 
Ctate Promotion @ Li da and also by The Society for the 

Yom. 4 ssurance among Clergymen, James 
, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. . 


wr an ial Rates for Teach a n 
iste... ef all Denominations, OES ae 


Fox 2lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Westrrn Union Burtpine, New Yoax, ' 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





Philosophical 
_Apparatus 


SCHOOLS “AND COLLECES. 


To Mlustrate all departnzents of Physical Sclence,¥ ' 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar 8. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 
ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 

toiltustrate Scientific Subjects. 

Views Ppa yes, Lists on 
_— s. Cheyney, § 


4 Nos. Land 8 Bond St. New York. 





$66 4-* & own town. Terms and $5 outfi 
8. TP & O0., Portland, Main 


Succmecr to dans M, Queen Co, =|” 


eee Ta — 


_—« 


12 


, . : ‘ 7 


NEW YORK SCHOOLJOURNAL 















ON TER 
5 P FAVORA 


@ _ORGANIZED ou i842. 
CASHASSETS OVERS 80,000, 000, 


METROPOLITAN 


SAVINGS BANK, 
1 and 3 THIRD AVZ., opp. Cooper Institute. 
Chartered i852. 
47th SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 

THE TRUSTEES OF THIS BANK have order- 
ed that interest at the rate of Six Per CEnr. 
per annum out of the earnings of the past 
six months be paid depositors on and after 
Jan. 15, 1877. 

MONEY DEPOSITED ON OR BEFORE 
JAN.10 WILL BE ENTITLED TO INTER. 
EST FROM ‘THE ist OF THAT MONTH. 

Statement Jan. ist, 1877. 


Value. 





Assets. 
U. > c. gold bonds $1,- 
000. | $1,845,975 00 
U.8.5.p.¢. gold bonds, * ate 
50,000 ; 





1 ° 55,430 00 
New-York City and Co., 6s. 4 
800 . ° ° 41,912 00 
New-York City and Co,, 7s 1,- ; 
037,500. =. so, 188,886 25 
City of Brooklyn bonds 7s. 100,- 
000 , F : - 11600000 
City of Yookers bonds, 7s. 50,- 
000... , A ‘ 54,000 00 
Town of Shawangunk. N, Y,, 
7a, 6,000 : : 5,700 00 
Bonds and mortgages, 7 per 
cent ‘ - . 2,297,567 00 
Demand loans on United States 
Government and New York 
City bonds . : 109,300 00 
Real estate, banking-house 243,364 71 
Other real estate : 86,414 59 
Cash on hand and deposited in 
bank a . 418,707 83 
Accrued interest 47,978 45 
$6,445,680 33 
Liabilities. 
Due depositors . $5,884,819 06 
ad do. inter- 
est to date . 165,363 41--6,050,182 47 
‘urplus . ° - $396,497 86 


ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
A. F, OCKERSHAUSEN ) Vice-Pres- 
CLARKSON CRO. IUS, { — idents. 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution 


Nos. 644 anp 646 BROADWAY, 
sCor. BLEECKER St 


.? New York, Dec, 22 1876. 
Fifty-Secend Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared the Fifty-second Semi-Annual Dividend 
on all deposits on the Ist day of Jan. next 
(by the rules entitled thereto), at the rate of 
six per cent, per annum on suns not exceed- 
ing $500. 

and FIVE PER CENT. per annum 
on larger sums. 

Payable on and after Jan. 15. 

E. J. BROWN, Pres. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 
C, F. ALVORD, Sec 





PRINTING PRESSES. 





Do OWN PRINTING 


Self-i’k’g $16 
Presses from @3 to @125. 
pT pe panne Send 

for 7. book of — 
Re : illustrated 
with Instructions, worth @1. 


HAM & CO. 
OSTON, MASS. 











USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL 


PRESS 


and doall your own Bnd HE 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 
Best In THE Worxp 
. For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, «« How to Print.” Pi 
W. Davonapar& Co., Mfrs, and dealers in Type and 
printing Material. 481 & 436 Walnut Sreet,Philadelphia 








$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking “ BEST,” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Preas Chase, 5x8, $45. Send stamp for 


Catalogue (no — cards), 
H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th St.. Phil. Pa, 


SOQDYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected by per 
sons of sedentary habits. Ii 
corrects the stooping pattove so 
frequently noticed in young 

me, and imparts a uniform 
legree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinal colamn 
To those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 
t may be used with the most gratifying results. It is wrad- 
asted tothe use of the strongest man or tha weakest child 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and con valescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To Indies and children 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 
character. It is highly recommended by leading physicians 
and all those who have made the subject of physical exercise 
a ctady. PRICE LIST. 
No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Childrer 
6to & $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. Fo: 
Childrer 10 to 14, $1.30. No.5. For Ladiesand Children 4 year> 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate : ar 
$1.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 i 
fitted with a screw-eye and to attach to the wall or fleor 
Two of this size properly arranged make « Complete Gymnn 
sium. Sent post-paid « receipt of-price. Address, 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 
P.O. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 











SHE WILL 


Have DOVE EVERLASTING STUCKING ;SUPPORT- 


**Sample pair sent, post-paid, for 50 cents. 
DOVE M’F'C CO., No 6 Wooster St., N. Y. 








ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





Day Dock Savines Bank, 
841 and 343 Bowery, cor. Third-st. 

IX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOW- 

ed on sums of $2,000 and unde-, and Five per 

Cent. on the excess over $2,909. 
DEPOSITS made on or before Jan, ]10 will draw in- 
erest from Jan. 1, 1877. 

‘ "ANDREW MILLS, Pres. 


Witt V. Wessere, Secretary. 


| 
BIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Co~ner of Broadway and Astor Place; 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5,000 RECEIVED 





- 





JUSAG aV, 
733 Sassou $1, PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 
Advertisements at ocur- . 
) UOWEST CASH RATES. 
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The Ohio Central Normal and 


kinder-garten Training School, 
WORTHINCTON, Ohio. MR. & MBS, JOHN OGDEN, PRINCIPALS. 


- * THREE DEPARTMENTS. 
1, Normal, including Academic and Professional. 40weeks, . =< - $36 
2. Model, including Primary, Intermediate aud High School. 40 weeks, . 18 
8. Kindergarten. Children’s Course, 40 weeks, $60. Ladies’ Course, six months, . 100 
Summer Kinder-garten Training Class commences April 3, 1877. 


HAITHREE COURSES OF STUDY IN NORMAL. 
1 Elementary, for Primary and Common District Schools. 


2. for Intermediate and more advanced Grades, county echools. 
8. Classical, for High Schools, and Superintendencies, in City Schools. 


ill. DIPLOMAS 
Awarded leti of the above courses. 
&@” Thorough Instruction in GERMAN AND FRE HAMD DRAWING, without additional charge, 
iV. TESTIMONIALS 


“It aims ‘at the true idea of a Normal School, Hon, E. E. White, Pres. Purdue Univ., Ind. 

‘It deserves extensive public patronage. Ohio tate Journal, Columbus, O.! 

“It is one of the best the .” Ohio Sta esman, Columbus, O. 

‘It is what it claims to be, a thorough professional school, in which pupils can be trained to 
teach eres = Hon. T. Ww: Harvey, late School Comr., O. 

‘OR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS AS PER ABOVE. 


SMITHS CRUSHED WxITE WHEAT. 


was awarded the highest prize medal as the best whole wheat preparation for a delicious 
a wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Sold by all Grocers. a@pTrade mark 
label on every package..ey Address F,E. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. ¥., for 
pamphlet with cooking receipts, d-c., sent free, 


sax Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for SCHOOLS, 


Marked AMERICAN. No. 2, . 
See eat Te ee tonto oy American L. P.Co., 485 Bway: NY. 


cts,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 
ery. 



















ATTENTION. WATCH SPECULATORS! 
We have the best Iuitation Gould Watch in the Market for Trading Purposes. 


The metal is a composition of 
other metals, so closely resembling 

old that the best judges find it 

ifficult to detect the differ ence , ex- 
D cept by a chemical test, and it has 
wd the virtues requisite to make it the 

f best substitute for gold known. 
f GENUINE SWISS aL 
ONOMETER 
BA . BEAUTIFULLY 
ENGRAVED OR ENGINE 
A TURNED HUNTING CASES, 
nce 


EB an ual in a rai to a 
® Wate! T 
Sao: 

readily, for from to $100, and 


if you wish a watch for your own 
use or to make money on, try this. 
Owing to our large we are 


enabled to reduce the price of them 


to 
G. . 

They are used on Railroads, 
Steamers, and in Mamnufactories, 
and other places where accurate 
time is required, and gives general 
satisfaction. We send them b 
Mail or — ery oe of $12, 
to any part of t ountry,or it 
will be sent C. O. D. when the 
custemer desires and remits $3 on 
account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about fifty pennyweights, 
and the same pattern in pure gold 

.., would pao 00. We sell these 

Chains at $3 each. But we sell the Watch and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in a Regist Package, post-paid, 
to any Post-Office in the United States. © 

f) WE"SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT THE CHAIN FOR TEN DOLLARS, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 & 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 














PENS. 


No. 6056. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 





OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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POND'S EXTRACT. 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS: 








PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy” 

The Universal Pain Extractor. 

Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other.’ 


“Hear, for I will speak of excelient 


things.” 
POND'S EXTRACT — The great Vi e 


been in use over 
i and 


Note: 





CHILDREN. No family 
Pond’s Extract. 7 Kecldents, B 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relic 
almost instantly by externul a 
Promptly relieves painsof Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, 2 al Ola me 
bp ney ee — em on, ctope bleeding, 
y- 
amet 7} Tes Bad. it Y thelr best friend. It assuages 
to which they are ——T 
biect—notably 
nausea vertigo, 
pone ee and 


HEL 


&e. Ki promp remot 
permanently 
jones and ulcera- 


i 
HEMO# HHOTDS or PILES find in this the 
y immed relief and ultimate cure. 


VARICOSE VEINS. Itis ‘the only sure cure. 
KIDN ——e.. oy ae It has no equal for per- 


BLEEDING fm any cause. Tos tials fog spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 


atly cu -' ho uainted with 
—— are 
‘euteest o Ce te 


Soe ive Ys letters ters of 
Physicians, 


fot whom order for ue a 
a ue for Bwellipgs of al Linas 
, Sore Throat, Inflamed 
simple and chronic 

(for which { Feet, Stings of 
Insects, M Musquitoes, % One ppea 
Hands, Face, and teaged ail manper of 


3 heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples: It revives, invigorates and 
ne, — wonderfully improving the 


To F rights’ Fong °s Extract. No Stock 

no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out oer ite Tt is used by all the leadi am | 
8 Street Railroads and first 






pee ened Ph si ot te 
cians, in the 

this Re a Europe. 
Uses o Fondie Extract, 
lication to 


Oo ean 
¥, 98 Maiden 





= TEACHER'S DENTIN, 


Ww. J. ater 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


ficrs his services to the teachers and others 
f New York City and the vicinity, | 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
t very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
ecth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop, 
‘ing. This is in every respect a superior 
illing, and as durable as gold ; it will neith 
t thrink nor corrode. -Teeth “filled witk 
ais material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 


» size, 






(Special rates to teachers.) 
Refers to the editor of the JounNAL. 




















IBELLS. 





My ER Mr, 
SELLS Co 


HOOL.FIRE — ee ™M 
fal 7 ; 


Seen An MANUEA AGN co, ati; 


BUCKEYE taned in 1031 FOUNDRY. 


& Bells of mounted 
the best Rotary 4F > ‘Churches, 

5 » Court-houses, Fire 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Warranted. 


Illustrated Ca a sent Free. 
Vaxovzer & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincionatl. 


_Meneely’s Bells. 


ray 


al oer nant Sc 















known $s! blic since 1826, 

Snails at EK he fey FOUN- 

¥,”? West Troy, N. Y. Mcnuntings. 
Fare. Yo 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


a ark for the detection of Forgeries and 
oer ea i hound disguised hand writings, he aleo 
Round Hand Writing, both 
= An ornamental. r attention 
Wills, Resolutions Testimoni 
pad Memorials. 


49 CuambBens St. Koom , New York 


WONDER CAMERA. 


We have one of E. I. Horseman's Wonder Cameras 
for sale. Warranted in perfect order, as good as new 
Will show a pp -—_ ‘Simp all” , watch, etc. — 
wiih powerful oi p, fo 
ts the thing for a school, Wil) be “sold 











epee 
eH ~ DISEASES CURED.— 
New paths marked out 
RON all 1S Home Talk and 


mon Sense,” 1,000 pages, 200 il- 
roy as, by Dr. E, B. Fours 120 Lexington Ave., 
. Purchasers of son or by mally ame.” peice Uy 
FREE. price by 
tents tables free. 
Y HILL PUB. 
LISHING CO., Harel y beeen, Manager,) 129 
E. 28th St., N. Y. 


Too | Mark these EF'acts 


The Testimony of the Whole World. 
Holloway’s Pills 


. a appetite; Holloway’s Pills gave mea hear- 
yo 
Sans Babess mestdiea: » 
“T send for another box, and keep them in the 
“Dr. Hollyway has cured my headache, that was 


po | 





some of your Ointment 
behind the ears, and the noise has left.” 
* Send me two boxes ; I want one for s poor fam- 


ly. 

“T enclose a dollar; price is 25 cents, but the 
medicine td me ts worth e dollar.” " 

* Send me five boxes of your Pills,’ 

* Let me have three boxes of your Pills by return 
mail for Chills and Fever.” 

..I have over 200 such testimonials as these, but 
want of space pels me to 


For Cutaneous Disorders 


tions of the skin, this Ointment is most 
t does not heal externally alone, but 
penetrates with the most searching effects to the very 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Invariably cure the following diseases ; 
, Disorder of the Kidneys. | 


sae wate or by 
vel, or with aches 








Inflammation, 
its, Lum! Rheumatism, 
Tic or Ringe Evi, Sore To 
eakness 


tH 


i 
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Darning Machine 





PRICE, %10.00 
A New and Valuable Househuld Ma-. 


chine for Darning Stockings. 
It is small and ornamental in appear- 
ance, and may be secured to a ta- 
ble or sewing-machine ; occupies 
little space ; is light, and readily 
put away after using. 
Its use can be learned in 
five minutes, 
Sent on receipt or 
price. 
Can be scen at 


Mrs. H. §. HUTCHINSON’S| 
15 East 14th st., 


NEW YORE. 


POPE M’F’G CO., 
59 High Street, BOSTON 


— eee 


[HE CHAMPION 
AIR PISTOL. 


Shoots Carts or slugs 0 feet with accuracy. 

Can be loaded by anybody with safety and éase.; 

Recomended by Gen, Sherman, aleo by C. F. Lyach 
£sq., of the Australian Rifle Team. 


PRICES . 


BMAOK. i wos at MITE A $5.00 
NICKEL-PLATED, ° . ° 6.00 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE, *« . . 1.00 


Each Pistol is pnt up in a neat box, with a skeleton 
gun-stock, 6 darts, 100 slugs, 6 targets, a ramrod 
and a comvined claw-and-wrench. 

Sent by Express C, 0. D. or by mail on receipto 

price and 40 cta, additiona) for 
Postage 
POPE m’F’C CO. 
69 HIGH STREET 
BOSTON. 


-10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missontri, and lows improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds We guarantee 
a8 an aseurance that we loan not to exceed One-THIRD 
of the actual value, In many years’ business have never 
lost a dollar, No customer ever had an acre of land 
fall apon his hands. No customer of ours ever waited 
pi hid interest or principal when due, Send for 

lars. References inevery Statein the Unioa, 
who wil: confirn: the above facts. 


J.B, WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAPPY HOURS: 
A SCHOOL SONG BOOK ny 
HOWARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, Apruons 
of “Happy Voices,” “Echo to Happy Voices.” 








This fan book, of school grad contains more 
et bed Hs ‘universal qny book of its 
popular and 
wae ents. @ 
& CO, 





| Address, sa, TAINDOR IROEMERS 


188 Broadway, New York. 





fhe Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 

Literature, Art, Science, His 

tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 


” 





No.1, Tyndallonlight. Wecents. * 

No, 2. oom a and 

r ” , Phillips, Bellows. Mark 
| = Prof, w Wilts, Prof, Barker, Prof. Young. 


No, 4. Shakespearean Studies, 3. Weiss 

Studies ; Parton's Pligrin Fether. 10 sama _— 
cents Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministero, 10 
No. 1. Beecher's concluding Lectures; “ Orsed 
Statements ;” “The Death Menace ;” “History 
tarian ” 10 cents, == 


No. 9. Tilustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proc 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz on Penikese Island. 
10 cents. (Pamphiet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10. Illustrated. —Science for 1873.—Proceedinge 
of the Ameri jation for the Advancement o. 
came ( at Portland: Deep Sea Dredging, illustrated. 


aseiz's Lectures on the : 
t. Jones’s Expedition); The U: 
Expaait ion to the Rocky Mountains (Prof, 
tney and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 
No, 15, The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor: 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; Proetor’s Farewell 
. Wcents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 
No, 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schura’s, " 
ton; Congress Tributes; Congressman Elliott's. 


~ 





No. 14. Prof. 
Yellowstone Park ( 
8. Surve: 
Ww. D. 


No. 19. National A of Sciences at Washing- 
wa April 1874; Mave We Two Brains; Effectsef Alec- 
estern Surveys; Transit of ‘Venus, oe. 10 

--K (Pamphlet Editions, 20 cents.) 

No, 23. dali, Science and Religion; Huxley, 
in of Life; Owen, Man's atliont’ History Ma 
's Reply to Tyndall. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 

20 cents.) 

=, 3 25. The Gladstone Controversy ; The 

sophiet Bhition Manning and Acton, 
tion, 20 cents.) 

on we me Bible and a Dr. J, W. Dawson: 

Lecture oward Cros 10 cent, (Pamphla 

Edition, 20 cents,) 

The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 

described sent by mail for §1 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos, 6, 7, 8, 10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,8, 7, 8, 
10, ,and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cen 


No. 12. The Evangelical Alliance Extra (thirty- 
pages.) 25 cents. é' = 

No. 21, One Year of Science; © 
Comets ; Center Centennial ; 
Association and Philol Convention at Harttord 
10 cents, (Pamphlet Edition, 96 pages, 25 cents.) 

No. 22. eg etre | Letters from Egypt and 
Iceland, 70 cents. 

Mo, 27. _ Present State of Sciences, C. W. Shields of 

e and Molecular Forces, Tyndall; 

National i my of Sciences; Kings of Business, 
Parton; Sources of Solar Heat,’ Prof. 8, 


Pp, . 
Venus ‘ma the Sun; Plants that Eat Fo orm 
cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents, 


No. 2. Ex on Finance (eleven articles); 
Rev (in 


, 


Vatican 
10 centa, 


‘s and Biela’y 
rican Sc'ence 


erdy Johnso Letter ¢ Bpecie Pa: 
m's on ents. 
sheet form only.) 10 cents, = 

No, 30. Reporte of the of the American 
— +o _ bey Advancement of Science at Detroit, 
o © Phi Society t Ne rt, ‘of the Society 
of Civil Engineers at Pittsburg Pret’ s . W. Dawson 
on the Origin of Life on Earth, and ~ LAS by Prof. 
tea Seen A. Newton, 10 centa, oe 

cents. | 


4dereus THE TRIBUNE, New Yous 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED In 1861. 
This establishment is so well known that printed 
seferences are not necessary. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET UR DASP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN , HF © semen AND RE 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. Broadway and Fil.a ave., NEW YORK, 
AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 





43, 0 0 CHILDREN 
and youth are 
from 

SILVER CAROLS, 


TEMPLE & FOX, Froprictors. 
already a 
G* Day Bebool i Juvenile Singing Books, 
w. W. WHITNEY, Tereac! onte, 
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Tue Crrapest Pest, AND LARGEST TYPE SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE 
Votume. Forty HAnpsomMeE ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Wit A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 


A HI®TORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
FORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
From THE WORKS OF 
COLLIER, KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, HALLIWELL, 
HUMTER, RICHARDSON VERPLANCE, and HUDSON. 
Epitep sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


| At great expense, the Publishers have determined to issne Popular Edition of our Greatest English 
Poet; The type is the largest and clearest that can be ased in @ Volume of the size, and the illustrations are 
from the world renowned artist, Boydel, and others, and are, for beauty and expression of charcter, unsur- 
in excellence. The peper is ot fine quailty, and toned, and the press work is done on the Caxton 


of Messrs. Sherman 
Although the expense has been very have concluded to make the experiment of putting the 


we 
work at an excredingly low price, bem hm Bn sales instead of large ee. 
The work will be issuedin 20 Parts, each part containing Two rge Handsome Illustra- 
thons at 30 per part. 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 
Agents Wanted. Acdress CHAS. H. DAVIS & Co. 


ARTHUR’S 
Illustrated Home Magazine. 


Year after year the Home Magazine contin~ MORE THOROUCHLY IDENTIFIED WITH 
ues to gain in favor with the r common ife an 


people, fama | 

rank with the best periodicals of the day. I 1877 _— 

claims to be, in ite peculiar character and + ts than any other magazine of 
aod varied departments, . class. 

Terms, $2.50a year. 3 copies $6, For $18, si copies and one extra to club getter. Specimen number 
10 cents, 

GREAT PREMIUM.—For 2 subscribers at club rates, we give AS A PREMIUM, s of our GREAT 
NATIONADAPICTURE OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE i oeeeaeneneanaeeieeeee 
IN Wravy Warnes TND_OlET MOULDING. a most valuable premium eter offered for subecri. 

at club rates, Home Magazine for y News Dealers. » T.8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 


Then Buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 


CHEMICAL PAINT 


And Save One Tump the Cost of Parntie, and get a t thet 's Mocm Hanpsomer and will Last Twick 














as Lore as any other paint, Is pends $00 —— ANY COLOR = eo Pf 
and of the finest buildings in country, which ve been years, now look as 
well as when firet painted. This CHEMIUVAL TLINT has taken Firet Featemset of the State Fairs 


of the Union. Sample card of colors sent is<-. .@>> 8. 3, Semel Paint Co,, 103 8&., N. ¥. 
ec MELLER BROS,, 109 Water Strees, I"... 








School Bulletin’ Publications. 


The 6,000 Regents’ Questions, 1866-1876, : Common School Law: the Standard : 


Complete. ....s++-sseeseeseenes $1.00; Text-Book, 2d ed.,....... ........ . 
The Same separately, Arith., Geog., : Studies in Articulation. By James H. 
Gram., Spelling, each,.........+ 25: Hoose, Ph. D., 8d ed.,........... 


Arithmetic Questions, on separate :R 
- cardboard SLIPBe. eee ede rece wees $1.00, The School Bulletin, specimens 10c. ; 


C. W, BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y 


=_—=_ 


ARE YOU GOLNG TO PAINT! 
Then Buy MIE.LER BROS.’ 





and Savz Owg-turep the x P Cost of Panrrive. andget 
a paint thatis woce —y 2. an ne yo te Rape 
tn Wares or ANT COLOR desired. Is on be feo pape: perbn gg te the country, many of which 
have been painted six years, and now look a8 well a8 whenfirst CHEMIOAL PAIN’ has tak- 
en Fixst PREMIUMS at of the State F OW A mor conons cnt Address 
MILLER BROS, 109 St, 0, orN.¥. CO, 108 Chamber 8, N.Y, 


--. 80 
’s School Record, per 14 sheets,.... 50 





THE MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 
J. HOWE ALLEN Principal. 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 
Especial attention is given to the younger metabers of the School, as to their care and contrel oud of school 
It is believed that ample provision Ja" Ymade for every department of stuiy, and for the proper more and 
p care and training of the young. * we 
The circular contains the names of one hundred and fifty prominent citisens_of New York and other cities, 
wi sons have been or now are pupils at this School. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS Ss. M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 











This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest heme influences. The 
course of study cmbraces all those branches which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Music and Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 
‘3ocial and physical culture are objects of special care. 

Board, fuel, light, and tuition in Enelish. $320, 





UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, L. I. 
Mrs. JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual education 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, will be carefully selected to 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. pa 
Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies anc 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400, 








PouGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A.M., RECTOR: 
The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents te Vaieiate of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 


education are second to none. Every effort is made to have this a refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies. 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regenic. 








POUGHKEEPSIE MJLITARY INSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPS. -THE-HUDSON. 


H. S, JEWETT, A.M, Principal. 


The appointments of this institution are first-class. Boys are fitted for business, for our be. Colleges, We" 
Point, and the Naval School. The uniform isof a dark blue broadcloth, cut similar to that of West Point. 
Lesnons in Music, Dancing, Drawing, and Modern Languages by the best of instructors. Vocal Music fre 
-t is now in the fourteenth yeo= «= ‘iehly p-osperous existence. @. .cuated about one mile from Vasst 
Coilege. Terms, per annum, %15' 








Miss Buckley’s Seminary for Young Ladies, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


The Principal. with an efficient corps of teachers, offers to her pupils superior advan- 
tages for a thorough education in the various branches of English Literature, Mathema- 
tics, the Natural Sciences, and also in Ancient and Modern Lauguages. 

Terms for Tuition in English Branches, Latin, Class Singing, Linear Drawing, with 
Board, Lights and Fuel, $450 per annum. 








HOUGHTON SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, WN. Y. 
\ JOHN C0. GALLUP, A.M., M.D. Prrworrat. 4 


The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God's blessing, to educate the true 
Christian womaz. The course of study is varied, thorough complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture. The Bible is 
studied regularly the entire course, and by the whole school. ' 

The charge per year, for board and tuition. is $300. 











THE IRVING IN STITUTE. 
At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principais. 


. 





A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROCGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 
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Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
.YONKEKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no Ong cultivated to the neglect of the others ; 
and whilc the best facilities for ornamental and esthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies wi!l be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
are into healthy, intelligent, refined women. Ts on 
Dmearding poptls vill te ‘changed $450 per annum. This includes board, furnished 

room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 








Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEP’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Vandenhoff'’s scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with the world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 


HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M. W. METOALP, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution withthe 
well ordered proprieties of a Christiamshome. Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced “native 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 








RYE FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Rye, Westchester Co.. N. Y. 
Rev. WM. LIFE, President. Mrs.S.J. LIFE, Principal. 


JACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTS, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Rev. F. J- JACKSON, Principal. 


The Principal deems education, in its true and proper sense, to be the just develop- 
ment of our whole being, physical, mental, moral, and social ; by imparting strength 
and grace to the body, viguroys activity to the intellect,and the love of truth and 
goodness to the heart ; and the office of instructor not to teach the pupil simply what to 
remem ber, but how to think ; not so much to make the scholar, as to show him how to 
make himself. The policy of the school is, to send forth in the person of each pupil a 
sound mind in a sound body, lated by sound morality. @ 

@ No effort will be spared to unite all the advantages of school with the pleasures, com- 
forts and safeguards of home. Terms, $500 per annum, 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE,» 
fh Ragish, Classical, French and German Family and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


71, 7% AND 75 EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. VAM NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 


_ It is located a few steps from al Park, which Family Pupils frequent for Recreation, 

Primary, Academic and Coll with a Kinder Garten, a the 4 most approved Ger- 
man plan, for children of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care, French 
= Corman are spoken in the family. Music, instrumental and vocal,are taught by the 
est masters. 


o MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING L. | 
Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, PRINcIPAL. 


The course of instruction ‘fs comprehensive am thorough, comprising a complete 

course fn all the English branches, Latin and the Great inence 

is assigned to the study of the English and literature, and the Latin Classics, 

in this system, while ample — are ed for instruction in all other branches 
iberal education. : } 

; The on pee annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 

will be $400. 2 


WN, - a7 : . 


REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, .- _ ~ = _. - PRorrietor. 






















The location is de7utful, being ¢ rural deseription, and welll calculated 
to afford enj: coal reniding hihi .. “ ey pind 
relence of pupils thing having eee oni ed what would couduce to @iemaplth and 
comliors of tote tbineatil roof. 


pty Bets 
The school is of a strittly F 2nd thorough in its intrugtion and dis 
mr cache, peat pupil for any class in College, es giving the 
various branches of a substan’ 





YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 


*. AUBURN, NEW YORK. = - 
Mr. axp Mrs MORTIMER L. BROWNE, Paruvcirats. 


This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, it also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust thet 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort ang 


. SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is loxt; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and ssthetic culture, {he period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 
Diplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and ed cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


% FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., President. | 


brick Sixteen Professors and Teavhers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
Pm oa acer tania waa non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for, Cost o} 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, washing, with common English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 
“Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.””—Rev. Dr. Wicxuax, 1870. . 
‘+ One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country. Ds. Cape 


‘ational Quarterly, 1874. 
Maren haummbdes eutaeneunengeline of this Instltution enables us to commend it to the publig 
patronage.’’— Bostwick Hawuer, D.D. 
Rav. J. F. Curxaa. } 1078. 





























MRS. CARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 





This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is oo. ho number of ‘Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. 

.@ Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. 

For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 


ND 


ALEXANDER INSTITUTE, 


A MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A.M. Pu. D. 


@oys are prepared for business or fitted for college. The buildings are commodious, 
were constructed for the purposes of a school, and are well ventilaled. 
Expenses—F or board, tuition, per year, $500. 


JACKSON INSTITUTE 


English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children,’ 
Mise 8. R. F. JACKSON, Prixcipat anp PROPRIETOR, ’ 
No 26 EAST 12rd STREET, (HARLEM) N. ¥. 


The course of study embraces all the desirable branches for a finished education? 
Lectures upon scientific subjects will be delivered by experienced Professors. A 
Diplomas will be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete the course, and 
ttificates of success in 7 department will be awarded, 
ais Sareea for small children, on the Kindergarten system, will be connected with 
3c 


FORT PLAIN SEMINARY, 
a FORT PLAIN. N.Y. 

REV: 4. MASTICR, <- - « - *.'“.'~% PRINCIPAL. 

The design is to furnish a genial home, where, under pure elevating Christian in- 
fluences, the foundations of a broad and generous culture may be successfully laid. Ovwr 
ideal of a true education is the systematic development of the whole being, physical, 
moral and spiritual. Z 

The course of instruction comprises all the branches required in a thorough educatioa 
and each department is in charge of a competent master, 

Expenses, $100 per Term ; $300 per year. 


WEsT JEBSEY. ACADEMY, 
REV. A.8. VAUGHAN, A.M. - - - ~~ Princiran 


It is intended to be a family school. The number of family pupils is limited to twenty, 
five. These have the comforts of a Christian home, as wefl as the discipline and careful 
instruction of a good school. The rooms are large, carpeted, and comfortably furnished. 

True education seeks to,develop all the powers—physical, intellectual and moral and 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. ~ 


























CHAMBERSBURG. ACADEMY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. } 





ucation. 
The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars. 


J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph, D., Principal, 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
New Editions 

BROWN’S 

EN CLISH 


: GRAMMARS. “ 


Brown's First Lincsof English Grammar $0.45 
“ — {nstitntes of English Grammar 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
enerally admitted, and notwithstanding the multi- 
fade of School Grammars which have Come in 
Competition with them, they have steadily 
advanced in public favor. In perspicuous 
arrangement, accuracy in definition, fullness 
of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, 
they stand unrivaled, and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the United States 
than any other works on the subject. 


Brown's Grammar of English Grammars 
Over 1000 Pages, Royal 8 vo., 86.25, 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library, No teacher can 
afford to be without it. be 


The best recommendation of these POPULAR 
WwoRKS is, that Teachers, after making a tria 
of the New Grammars published from time to 
time, almost universally get tied of them and 
INTRODUCE BROWN’S GRAMMAR, 


“ We have lutrodu Grammar in plact 
lof Hart's, and like it—consider it the Grammar, anc 
will not be likely to change again very soon, 
Rev. A, Marrog, Prin, of Fort Plain Sem. and Col 
Institute, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
‘Ihave introduced Brown's Grammar into m) 
school in place of Bullion’s, I like Brown becaus 
it presents grammatical analysis in easy lesson: 
throughout etymology; because it “is overflowing 
with examples and exercises for analysis and b ~- 
ing, requiring no auxiliary work ; because it explatnr 
difficult points in comprehensive language ; and be- 
cause I think it is the most complete school gram- 
ar in use,’ P. H. CLayrox, Graud Rapids, Mich. 
‘Brown's Grammar is unquestionably the Gram- 
marof the English tanguage. In an experience of} 
nearly thirty years in teaching, I have seen the fra-+ 
ternity annually encou.tering a flood of new Gram- 
mars, intending to submerge ‘Brown.’ But the stow’ 
lold teacher refuses to be submerged; his solid ma- 
lsonry resists the floodwhich latter is itself an incon- 
table proof that a better Grammar than Brown's 
7 not been found.’ Brew, Mason, Yonkers Mil. Ac, 
‘Winona, April 17, 1868.—We are using Brown's 
‘rammar here, and have been sinee 1864, I 
them as the Standard Text Books wpon the subject in 
wurlanguage. WM. F. Puri ps. Minn, State Nor. Sch, 


t®™ Very favorable Terms for Introduction, 


‘William Wood & Co., 


27 GREAT JONES S7., NEW YORK 


The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 











Science. 

For the p of facilita’ the Introduction 
Science-Teau into fuementaly Schools. Under ihe 
—_ editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 

wart. 18mo, Flexible cloth, Price 50 cts, each. 
Chemistry . ° By Prof. Roscoe, 
ye sics e e By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
ronomy ° e By Prof. 5 
Botany. _ , By Dr. J. D. Hooker. 


Geol ° » « By Prof, Geikie, 
Phy sient Geography ° Me “ 
Physiology . . . By Prof. M. Foster. 
Logic « . ° By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 
[Others in preparation.) 
The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 


As a means for introducing younger into the 
fascinating field of scignce, and for them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 

little ‘treatises 





will be found most admirable, . 
*\ ‘ 
. 7 History. 
uro B A. Freeman, e 
England \ * of By J.R. a Lote D 


Greece OC. A. le. MA. 
By Of 


ad ban Ohasiotle Me Yona 
A 2h 
Literature. 


English Gram Dr. ‘orris, 
Enelich Taeenture By Rev % — peohe, 


Literature By Rev. Dr. F_ W. Farrar. 
pea By J. Peile, M. A. 
Greek Literature RB. ©. Jebb, M. A, 
The Bible By Seana, Se 
Studies in Bryant By Joseph b. 
Pator 50 cts, each. (Others in preparation. 


A specimen copy of of the f works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers 
for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 


30 cents. ’ 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishéts, 
~——~—  §40 and.564 Broadway, N, ¥, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, 
reading, retattona; dialogues th tablet, 83! 


BEST THINGS from BEST AUTHORS, 
sce ease tapas weak en 
maeeieee ucla 


w=An oration by Rev. Henry Warp 
rORAT RRL cicrineuciaen aaa Be 
Oratory ; psper binding .- lim . 
The above publications sent post paid on receipt ot 


‘J. W. Shoemaker & Co. Publishers, 


1418 Chestnut St. Phila., 





Sm my Plot FOR PROJECTION, Porte 


scope and magic lantern. Every school should have 
them. Also improved Lissajous Forks for projection 
of Lissajous curves, Address C. 8, Bourne, Low- 


SONGS, 





PENNY 


The cheapest form of sheet music ever for 
‘ ever published 


public 
Penny Songs. 


Send for the new “ DRUM SONG.” Wide awake 
and the delight of the boys and girls, 


PENNY SONGS!!! 


They are used teachers inev part of th 
Uni States vend Riga commended by oll who hav 


seenthem. The songs are 'T taken from»! 1 
RE- | *inging books; but are al! EW, ORICINAL" 
by author. 


separately copyrigh 
4MPLES 25 cts, Address, 
Maus. G, W. Borpman, Box 231, 
Melrose, Maas. 


BOOKS caus WORTH HAVING. 


Mood Wg 72 Sermons and Prayer-Meeting Talks. 

Y 8 With Life and Portrait, Get the Correct 

~ er Edition Entitled Glad Tidings. 
ice $2. 


7 A ready reference Na- 
American Progress, ,4,"° 


anual, Historic- 
al, Statistical, etc., Past and Present. Edited by 
Rev. EB. O, Haven, D.D., LED. 478 pages. $2. 


8 000 Curiosities of the Bible. By a New 
’ York Sunday-echool Superintendent. In- 
treduction by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 400 pages. 
Price $1.50. 

10 New Bible His- 


Ten of tory Games on 40 
Illustrated . By Rev. J. 8. Ostrander. Neat 
Box with instructions, 50 cents. 


50 Centennial Games of American 

History, on 60 cards, elegant box and in- 
structions, 75 cents. Agents Wanted, Steady 
employment and good pay; It there ie no Agent in 
= place, copies will be eent prepaid on receipt of 
price 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
j 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


WORLD’S HISTORY. 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the History of 
the World, By 8, C, Apams, of Salem, Oregon. 
Orders, inquiries and applications for Agencies may 
be addressed to N.C. GODDARD, N. E, Agent, 
No. 5 Chestnut st., Malden, Mass 


BOOKS OF MERIT. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL 
‘PHILOSOPHY. 
By C. L. Horzz, Revised Ed. 176 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 
FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By C. L. Horze. 192 pp. Price, $1. These 
books contain a certain quantity of in- 
struction which, while it may be increas- 
ed by the teacher, requires no “ cutting 
down” or “ omitting,” and are the only 
elementary works of the kind written 
specially for the upper grades of our 
common school, 
Price ta teachers, for examiuation, 50 cts. 
ddress 
THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
or, CHARLES DELLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINEMAPS 


7 Mapsinaset. A Key gratis with each set. 

Small Series with names, $10 

Large Series without “ $20. 
Latest, Best, Cheapest. 


J. H. BUTLER & UO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREAT NEW YORK 


AQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th St. 
OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M. TILL 10 P. M, (SUN- 
DAYS EXCEPTED.) W: 5 = of MON- 
Oo OTH of HOLY WRIT HEM- 
ISPHERE. SEA and 
thousands of Marine Objects from the fathomless deep. 
Promenade Afternoon 




















Delightful Concerts Every 
and rates to Schools, Season Tickets 
Nally I Teechere 





‘Adopted by the Board of Education of New York City for 1877. 
THE ECLECTIC CGEOCRAPHIES. 


The New Geography—the product of the combined efforts of Ritter and 
Humboldt, taught with Scientific Precision, Clearness 
and Accuracy. 
Eclectic Primary Geography. The first principles of the science stated 
stated in plain, siMple language, Numerous Maps and I!lustratiens. 
Eclectic Intermediate Geography. Fuller in details and containing 


sufficient materials for a complete course. Lessons in Map Drawing. 














“ THE YEAR 18765,” says Justice Daly, President of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, “ completed the third quarter of the nineteenth century,a period distinguished by 
the activity which has prevailed ig every branch of scientific inquiry, but PARTICULAR- 
LY DISTINGUISHED AS A REMARKABLE PERIOD OF GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLO. 
RATION AND DISCOVERY.” 

The President proceeds with a summing up of the extended and important erplora- 
tions through China, Japan, Siberia, Southern Arabia. Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
India, Mesopotamia, Palestine and Africa ; and “ our own exploration of the great WWest- 
ern Region between the Mitsissippi and the Pacific.” 

THE ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES are brought down to date, and embrace the re- 
sults of the very latest explorations. They are compact and neat, but not scanty, the 
requisite fullness being obtained by a judicious exclusion of all unimportant details. — 
Physical and political geography go hand in hand indue relation and proportion. The 
system of map drawing is the simplest and most practicable, and the Maps themselves 
ARE THE LATEST, THE MOST RELIABLE, AND THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED ever 
presented in any American text book on Geography. 


Teach the Children to Write 


——IN THE——— 
PLAIN, LEGIBLE, AND GRACEFUL STYLE 
OF THE 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM: OF PENMANSHIP. 


This system we believe to be the plainest most practical, and the best publish- 








It introduces the fewest possible combinations, and is easily understood and Jearned. 
It is business-like and rapid, as well as easy and elegant. 


The paper is manufactured expressly for these books, and is the best that can be 


made. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 


28 Bond Street, N. Y. 








Erasing Biots, and for many other purposes. 
tYork. 


9 


SAMPLE(25 Cts. iI2 FOR $1.75. 


and Sewing Machine Thread Cutter. 
Special terms to Agents. Send for a Sample Dozen, and canvass your town. 


An Indispenisable Article for the desk and Pocket. 
IT IS HEAVILY NICKEL PLATED AND VILL LAST A LIFE TIME 
J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 769 Broadway. New 


Paper Cutter, Rubber, 


‘A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
_TWESE CUTS REPRESENT THE “COMBIBATION’’ In ITS VARIOUS 
THE LLOYD COMBINATION PENHOLDER. 


Twelve articles ih one, Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope Opener, 
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